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A  S  E  R  M  O  N* 

Dicitc,  pontificeSi  in  facro  quid  facit  aurum  ?  -  P  e  R  s . . 

WHEN  I  think  of  .the  diflFerent  divisions  of  rank  which  arc 
,  known  in  a  polifhed  age,  I  become  confcious  of  a  tender 
fympathy  for  that  unfortunate  order  of  men  who  live  by  their 
labour;  and  in  whom,  the  dread  of  poverty  is  the  great,  and  al- 
mod  only  incentive  to  a6lion.  It  is  feldom  that  they  are  able  to* 
better  their  condition ;  their  utmofl  exertion  procures  to  them 
only  a  fcanty  ac^juiiltion ;  they  are  fpoken  to  with  an  air  of  au¬ 
thority;,  and,  by  inclement  mafters,  they  are  lefs  regarded  than 
their  affociates,  the  ox  and  the  horfe.  Yet,  the  hind  who  ilalks 
by  the  plough  has  as  juft  a  title,  from-  nature,  to  all  the  delica¬ 
cies,  and  advantages,  and  honours,  that  are  moft  courted,  as  the 
VoL.  J.  Y  man 

•  The  following  paragraph  in  one  of  the  Pablic  Advertifers  for  bft  month, 
gave  oocalion  to  this  paper.  ‘  The  remains  of  a  poor  woman,  who  died  by  the 
h>ght  flie  received  by  the  thunder  and  lightening  which  happened  ibme  time 
lince,  wtf e  carried  to  Pancras  church*yard  in  order  for  interment.  The  mini-* 
fter  who  was  to  have  performed  the  ceremony,  thinking  he  had  waited  about* 
ten  minutes  longer  than  the  time  they  had  appointed,  refufed  to  read  it,  except 
the  poor  difconiblate  hu/band  would  pay  him  three  (hillings  over  and  above  the 
uibal  fees :  The  poor  man  begged  hard  (telling  him  he  bad  not  one  in  the 
world),  that  he  would  read  the  ceremony  over,  which  the  clergyman  peremptori¬ 
ly  refufed,  and  the  corpfe  was  put  into  the  ground  mtbout  the  ufual  fervice  be* 
uig  performed.* 
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'  man  of  faftilon,  or  the  man  of  quality,  who  looks  on  him  with 
contempt*  Why  fhould  the  one  roil  m  his  carrlaglj,  and  have  ' 
no  appetite  which  he  cannot  indulge,  while  the  other  is  encom- 
paffed  with  difficulties,  and  expofed  to  the  numerous  temptati¬ 
ons  whifh  wretchednefs  may  fuggefk  ?  A  culfe !  fay  li  on  thdfe 
ndventitfous  rights,  which  have  arifbn  to  give  mifery  t6  the  great-  ‘ 
cr  part  of  mankind  !  Happy  that  age  which  preceded  the  dif- 
covery  of  property  !  Happy  thoft  mdrtals,  who  live  in  a  focie- 
ty,  where  the  diftm^lion  of  riches  and  of  poverty  has  been 
never  known ! 

Nor,  in  the  ftate  of  the  poor  man,  is  it  the  only  fource  which 
-awakens  compaffion,  that  he  muft  Jive  by  his  toil;  that  he  muft 
obferve  men,  no  better  than  himfelf,  battening  in  all  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life ;  and  that  his  mind  muft  never  open  to  ambition.  He 
is  fubje^led,  alike  with  the  rich  and  the  noble,  to  a  multitude  of 
legal  exadUpns ;  and  he  fuffers  under  numberlefs  o];^reffions,  to 
which  ufage  has  given  authority.  His  little  ftore  is  perpetually 
incurring  diminutions,  which  an  attentive  legiflature  might 
prevent.  He  is  perpetually  made  to  ftgh^  tliat  the  fweat  which 
flows  from  his  brow  cannot  purchafe  tp  him  Ae*  few  neceffaries 
to  which  he  has  bounded  his  wiftu 

Of  thefe  exadlions  and  oppreffions  I  ftiall  at  prefect  give  ho  e- 
jiumeration.  There  is  one  clafs  of  them,  however,  which,  being 
particularly  cakulate4  to  afle^  the  mind  with  a  fenuinents  of 
pity  and  iadignatioa,.  I  ihaU  make  the  flibjeA  of  a  few  reflexions. 

'  Decay  and  dilTolution  are  peoeflary  conditions  of  our  nature; 
and  it  Is,  perhaps,  of  little  confequence,  in  what  way  we  dtij^e 
of  the  dead.  But,,  in  whatever  manner  it  is  done,  it  ought  to  be 
with  reverence.  The  cuftom  of  oup  country  confighe  t^em  to 
the  ground;  a  rite,  furely,  that  muft  be  indiffierent  to-aH  inen; 
hut,  is  it  {HTOper,  is  it  decent,  that  thii  rite  fhould  be  hiade  an 
objeX  of  gain  \  Ought  the  church  to-  make  a  traffic  of  this  in- 
ftruXive  ceremony  i  Should  the  earth,  if  a  certain  payment  is 
hot  given,  be  made  to  refufe  its  hol^ablc  bofona  to  the  fbn  of 
the  poor  man  ?  When  tlie  villager  has  loft  the  prop  of  has  age, 
ought  he  to  lofe  alfo  the  little  which  a  hard  penury  had  iarved? 
Ye  reverend  paftors  !  who  direX  this  exaXion,Is  this  in, the 
of  that  religion  which  you  profefs  I  Is  it  in  the  fpirit  of  ftafon, 
or  of  humanity  ?  You  frequently  remind  us,  that  the  only  inhe- 
*  ritaiiBce  we  arc  certainly  bom  to  is  the  grave  j  aud  of  this  would 
you  depnve  us  ?  ^ 

Let  the  rich  man,  if  he  chules  it,  rot  within  the  *  walls  of  the 
church ;  or  let  an  ifle  feparate  his  remains  from  purer  duft.  I  ob- 
UPt  f  let  a  prefent^  fr)Oy  entitle  him-  tp  this  empty  honour; 

'  ‘  but 

”  » 
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\}nt  kt  the  prefent  be  applied  to  pious  and  to  honourable,  ufi. 
Counteraft  not,  at  the  fame  time,  the  intention  of  the  donor  of 
this  coaftcrated  ^ound.  He  gave  it  away  for  free  burial ;  he 
made  no  refervatipn,  no  exception.  For  a  paultry  gain,  would 
you  oppofe  yourfelves  to  his  z^al,  his  piety,  his  charity  ?  Or  is 
it  for  your  own  emolument  only,  that  you  preach  the  neceflity 
and  the  Ipvelinefs  of  thefe  virtues  and  acquirements  ?  Opprefs 
not  the  individual  that  is  already  opprefled :  Add  not  to  the  po** 
verty  of  the  poor^  Has  the  arrow  of  death  ravilhed  from  the 
hoheft  labourer  the  partner  of  his  toils  ?  and  muft  he  pay  for  the 
bell  that  announces  her  fate  tp  the  village  ?  Muft  he  pay  for  the 
pall  that  conceals  the  ruggednefs  of  the  boards  which  cover  her 
body  ?  And  muft  his  laft  mouldy  laving  be  dragged  from  its  re¬ 
tread  before  the  fexton  will  ftrike  the  earth  with  his  fpade,  and 
ihape  the  cold  manfton  where  he  is  to  depofit  whatever  was  moft 
dear  and  moft  valuable  to  him  ? 

By  what  authority,  I  would  a{k,does  it  happen,  that  a  grave 
fclU  at  a  higher  price  than  any  ground  In  the  kingdom  ?  Where 
is  the  law  that  gives  a  (anflion  to  this  abufe  ?  In  what  fanguina- 
ry  reigu  did  the  legiflature  revolt  with  fo  much  force  againff  na¬ 
ture  ?  Start  not,  gentle  reader  !  no  civil  authority,  aaid  no  law, 
has  given  rife  to  this  cuftom.  No  legiftature  has  enadted  it  j  and 
the  bloody  hand  of  no  tyrant  has  given.it  a  fandion.  This  ftab 
tp  nat^ce>  this  violation  of  humanity,  this  infult  to  religion,  has 
proceeded— -I  blulh  while  I  fpeak  it, — has  proceeded  from  the 
chutcb*  Let  the  blame  be  applied  where  it  ought  to  be;  and 
let  no  pale  ecclefiaftic  exclaim  againft  me  in  the  peeviftmefs  pf 
hU  virtuev  ,  .  .  ' . 

In  thofe  unfortunate  ^ys,when  piety,  deceived  by  arts  and  by 
forms^proftrated  herfelfrwith  a  holy  tranfport,  before  the  pu» 
trid'  relics  of  an  infamous  faint,  and  when  many  a  deluded  fa¬ 
ther  rpbbed  himfelf  and  his  houfe  to  carry  a  rich  offering  to  the 
fhrme.  of  Thomas  a  Recket*,  the  teachers  of  faith,  the.profcir 
fors  of  rigbteoufnefs,  had  declared  war  againft  mankind.  la 
days  when  the  priefthood  befteged  the  beds  of  the  dying,  not  to 

admlnifter 

*  Thomais  Becket,'Oiv  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  owed  his  eanonnation  to 
the  zealous  deficace  which  he  bad  made  for  the  exten^oo  and  grandeur  of  the 
fopijh  power  in  England:.  The  devotion  towards  him,  fay  the  Engfilb  hiftori. 
ans,  had  quite  effaced  in  that  town  the  adoration  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  Vlrgiif. 
^At  God’s. altar,  for  example,  there  were  only  offered  in  one  year,  three  {Kihnds, 
two  fhillings  and  fix-pence ;  at  the  Virgin’s,  fixty-ihrcc  pounds  five  (hilU^s  and 
Ex-pence ;  at  St  Thomas’s,  eight  hundred'and  thirty-two  pounds  twclw'lhil- 
liag^  Rod  tbreo-penoe.  i^other  year,  St  Thomas  got  nine  hundred,  and^fifty* 
four  pounds  one  (hilling  and  eight-pence,  Sm  KcmKt*s-blftoiiiai»  - 
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adminlfler  comfort,  but  to  alarm  their  fears,  and  to  cheat*  their 
heirs,  this  impious  ufage  of  exacting  money  for  graves  had  its  ori¬ 
gin.  And  how,  that  the  reformation  has  ipread  a  purer  light,  and 
that  philofophy  has  triumphed  over  a  cruel  fuperflition,  is  this 
injurious  remain  of  unhappy  times  to  be  retained?  Ye  preachers 
of  charity !  are  we  ftlll  to  lament  your  rapacity  ?  And  are  you 
for  ever  to  be  fubjedt  to  the  unworthy  imputation  of  deriving  a 
mean  advantage  from  a  prejudice  which  you  yourfelves  have 
created  ?  For,  of  what  ufe  is  it  to  us,  that  our  sdhes  are  covered 
up  in  ground  where  fome  unavailing  ceremonies  have  been  per¬ 
formed  ? 

Nor  does  the  blame  of  the  matter  reft  here.  Shall  I  fay,  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  emoluments  thus  acquired  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  difpofed  of,  is  unjuftifiable  and  profane  ?  But  I  will  not 
inquire  too  curioufly  into  the  myfteries  of  the  veflry.  Let  me 
not  difturb  the  orgies  of  every  parochial  aflembly  in  the  king* 
dom.  Let  me  not  deferibe  the  riot  and  diforder  which  fome- 
times  invade  their  deliberations,  and  which  induce  them  to  in- 
creafe  their  exa^ions  and  demands ;  nor  let  me  contrail  them 
with  the  affeding  feenes  which  pafs  in  the  humble  retirements 
of  the  poor,  whom  they  have  not  been  alhamed  to  deceive  and 
to  defraud. 

It  is  of  no  importance,  fays  reafon,  that  our  bones  moulder  In 
confecrated  earth.  But  man,  fay  philofophy  and  hiftory,  is  too 
complicated  an  animal  to  be  ^governed  by  what,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  IS  right  and  proper.  It  is,  therefore,  that,  on  this  head, 
I  relpedl  the  prejudices  of  an  uninformed  individual,  while  I 
defpife  La  Fontaine  for  having  been  interred,  at  his  moft  par¬ 
ticular  defire,  in  the  habit  of  a  Capuchin.  To  a  philofopher 
it  Would  be  a  matter  equally  indifferent,  to  be  buried  with  a  Ro¬ 
man  on  the  Appian  way,  or  to  lie  in  date  like  a  prinCe  in  a  mag¬ 
nificent  chapel.  But  fuch  a  man,  while  he  allows  not  the  opinions 
of  the  vulgar  to  have  any  influerice  over  his  own  condudl,  and 
while  he  fmiles  at  being  an  object  of  ridicule  to  inferior  men ; 
yet  knows  that  there  are  prejudices  which  oug}^  not  to  be  con¬ 
temned.  To  thofe,  in  particular,  which  have  a  relation  to  re¬ 
ligion,  he  pays  a  profound  deference.  He  obferves  abufes  which 
the  arts  of  the  priefthood  have  made ;  he  deteffs  their  ambition 
and  their  avarice;  and  he  heaves  a  figh  while  he  thinks  of  their 
fuccefs  ♦. 

Terk.  Curio. 

For 

*  It  is  perhaps  fuperfluous  to  obferve,  that  this  effay  being  lent  us  from  Eng¬ 
land,  the  author  hsid  that  country  folely  in  his  view* 
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The  scots  PATRIOT,  No.  I. 

Addrejfed  to  J.  W.  Efq:  the  Bill  of  Bights-vieriy  and  all  other  . 
Patriots  of  the  fame  kind  in  Great  Britain. 


.  r  * 

Amongst  many  other  peculiarities  which  charadlerife  the 
prefent  generation  of  Britons,  the  great  number  of  prp- 
felTed  patriots,  and  the  uncommon  zeal  of  many  to  fupport  their 
preUenfions  to  this  moft  honourable  of  all  titles,  are  not  the  leaft 
remarkable. 

■  The  people  are  now  much  more  ealily  perfuaded  to  beftow  this 
title  on  all  candidates  who  lay  claim  to  it,  than  thofe  of  former 
ages.  They  difpenfe  with  the  want  of  fome  qualifications,  and 
of  fome  fervices  which  formerly  were  thought  .indifpenfibly  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  character  of  a  patriot.  This  is  no  fmall  encourage¬ 
ment  to  me,  who,  if  examined  by  the  rigid  rules  of  old-fafhion- 
ed  antiquity,  might  perhaps  be  rejedled,  and  ftripped  of  the' only 
title  I  have  ever  laid  claim  to.  ,  But,  the  indulgence  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  age  to  fome  of  you,  my  wonderful  Patfons  and  Predecefibrs ! 
infpires  me  with  great  hopes  of  a  kind  reception,  and  that  I  lhall 
be  named  among  the  other  worthies  of  the  land,  who,  with  fo 
much  virtue  and  fortitude  have  flood  up  boldly  to  defend  the  li¬ 
berties  of  the  people,  when  nobody  made  any  attempt  to  deftroy 
them. 

Thofe  who  are  zealous  for  the  honour  of.  our  age  alledge, 
that  the  number  of  our  patriots  is  no  inconfiderable  proof  of  its 
fuperior  excellence.  For,  if  patriots  are  the  bed  of  men,  which 
has  been  always  admitted  as  an  undeniable  truth,'it  muft  follow, 

,  that  the  age  or  nation  which  hath  the  greateft  number  of  thefe 
excellent  citizens  is  the  bed.  But  there  kre  others,  who  do  not 
fcruplc  to  affirm,  that  modem  patriots  referable  modem  coins, 
of  which  leveral  pieces  bear  the  fame  names,  but  are  greatly 
deficient  in  value,  becaufe  they  confid  'of  bafer  metal.  This  ob- 
jedlion  feems  at  fird  view  to  have  great  weight;  but,  notwith- 
danding  its  difficult  appearance,  is  eafily  anfwered.  For,  grant¬ 
ing  that  feveral  pieces  of  our  coin  are  much  below  their 
ancient  value,  it  will  not  follow,  that  our  ancedors  were  richer 
than  we ;  fince  we  can  make  up  in  number  what  we  want  in 
Weight,  and  a  great  deal  more.  We  can^fhow  a  hundred  pieces 
for  their  one;  and  therefore  ate  certainly  much  richer  than  they. 
The  fame  is  true  of  our  patriots.  May  we  not,  therefore,  with 
great  judice>  exult  in  the  excellence  and  happinefs  of  our  age  in 

comparifon 
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comparifon  of  the  pii(t !  Qur  fathers  hsd  ibme  filent  regard  for 
the  good  of  their  country,  and,  when  they  found  opportunity, 
did  fomething  towards  advancing  her  intereft  and  prelj^erity ; 
but  they  w^refo  fcrupulous  and  reveren¬ 

cing  the  magiftratesi  an4  generally  fp  r^ftr^^d  in  their  pro- 
grefs  by  that  antiquated  thing  called  virtue,  that  they  faid  no¬ 
thing.  In  pmfe  pf  their  qmx  prlneiple^  and  but  adlqiwed 

the  legal  for  tbe  tixn^  to  take  all  the  honour  of  fef^g 
the  public  tp  althougb  they  were  at  leaft  ^  dnU  ^ 

our  prefent  rulers. 

In  the  days  of  fimple  honefty,  whole  ages  have  pa^d  wi^ut 
producing  above  o.ne  ox  twQ  patriots^  who#,  by  a  long  praHice 
of  rigid  ,virtuej  and  exerting  th  w  ntipoft  nbiUtba  in  tibye  ^ry^e 
of  the  pubUc>  obtained  this  gteateft  honour  only  ^  the  laft 
of  their  Uves|  or  perhaps  not  untU.  death  cloied  fcene.  But 
pur  age  U  inore  fruitful  \  we  have  nuoderoue  foekties  of  patriots  I 
Vbtuous  generation !  happy  Britain !  In^ire  Q  fP  powers 
of,  PatriotUixi«  tp  celebrate  the  praifea  of  this  gohkn  !  . 

The  fuperipr  e:|f;eUenee  of  the  prefent  age  appears  evident  in 
many  particulars,  u  In  tafte  and  learmug*  An  excellent  tafie 
ihincs  remarkably  in  our  buildings,  plantings,  furniture,  drefc 
taW€s,,and  gallantry,  in  all  which  we  are  greatly  fuperipr  to 
^fmer  ages.  That  we  ary  a  very  learned  generation,  our  inpft 
leaiaxed  men  will  readily  grant  for.  their  own  credit  i  and,,  fince 
the  learned  alone  ^e  proper  judges  of  learning,  the  opinions  of 
others  are  not  worth  minding.,  Thwre  are  indeed  fpoo^  ill-^iatu- 
red  old  feUqws,.  who  remark  the  decline  of  knowledge  in  thpK^ 
tin  and  Greek  languages,  which*  in  their  time,  were  thought  ei& 
fentlal  'ibundations  of  learning but  thefe  men  are  ftq)eraBW.2i': 
ted;  and  therefore  Ihould  have  no  vote  in,  the  prefent  age-  We 
are  great  philpfophers, ,  We  have  philoibphized  and  anayoml^ 
zed  almoft  every  part  of  matter,  in  all  the.  different  fbtms  under 
which  it  offers  itfelf  to  our  fight  and  touch.  We  have  fuevey^d 
earth  and  fea  with  fuccefs,yea  heaven  itfelf !  and  therebyobtain- 
ed  a  great  degiree  of  knowledge  in  all  .the  eleix^nts,  and^  without 
conjuration,  can  command  them  to.  anfwer  pur  purpodfes  wbeUr 
ever  we  pleafe.  2.  Iii  acts  and  manufa<fturesi  5.  In  courage  and 
wifdQm :  ’Tis  needkfs.to  dempnflxate  thefe  twopa^culars;.the 
proofs  are  before  every  man’s  eyes.  4.  In  goodt  laws  an<l  go* 
vernment.  The  legiflatuce  hath  been  many  years  employed  is 
amendiug  Qur  laws.;  and,  therefore^  they  muff.be  ruueh  be  titer 
thau  thofc  of  our  anceffors.  That  the  fcience  of  government  is 
much  better  underffood  than  it  was  formerly,  and  confequentlj 

much 
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much  improved^  canaot  be  deaied  by  any  obe  ^liO  attends  to  the 
ytondcrUL  increi^  of  jpolideii  htowledg^  which  is  not  now 
confined  to  the  grtat^  but  is  difiuTed  ainong  all  ranks  and  dead^ 
nunations  of  men  in  Great  Britain.  Oht  aheeftors  were  natrdW 
minded  mortak ;  they  thought  that  no  Was  qualified  fot 
ing  a  magiftrate^  unlefi  he  vtzs  hontft  and  virtiMU  |  bnt»  ih.  6ni^ 
dmes,  men^have  more  liberal  opinions^  The  want  of  virtue  is  hdt 
now  any  obje£lion  to  a  candidate  for  o£Bce.  A  man  whom  our 
fathers  would  not  have  entrufted  with  the  keys  of  a  ftifihi  will 
now  have  a  majority  declaring  him  the  moft  proper  perfon  for 
being  chief  magiftrate  in  a  great  city ! 

In  fentner  ages,  no  body  meddled  whh  matters  of  (late,  except 
a  few  great  men  whofe  bufinefs  it  was.  Thefe,  like  good  fena<^ 
tors  and  grave  counfellors,  kept  their  debates  and  opinions  to 
themfelves.  The  great  body  of  the  nation  knew  no  more  about  theif 
proceedings  than  they  did  about  the  Antipodes,  until  they  thought 
fit  to  pubiiih  a  new  law,  dr  give  orders  for  levying  a  new  tax; 
But,  in  our  age,  the  people  underftand  the  intere^  of  the  nation 
fo  perfe^ly,  amd  take  fo  much  concern  in  the  pfoceedings  of 
government,  that  it  is  almoft  impofliblc  for  our  rulers  to  do  any 
thing  wrong,  at  lead  they  need  not  err  for  want  of  advice  and  ^ 
information.  The  opinion  of  the  multitude  frequently  precedes 
that  of  the  legiflature.  The  whole  nation  is  now  pretty  Well  in- 
fdrmed  of  every  bill  before  it  can  pafs  into  a  law  •  yea  of  erefy 
motion  made  by  the  feveral  members  of  parliament^  and  of  the 
opimons  of  other  members  concerning  it.  Ccfnld  former  ^  ages 
(how  any  thing  fo  excellent  and  orderly  ^  this  ?  In  tht  tUnki- 
,  tude  of  counfellors  there  is  (afety4  The  prefent  generation’  of 
Britons  not  only  tax  themfelves,  but  govern  themfelves,  and 
their  rulers  too.  Fox  pepuliy  vox  2>«,  is  now  a 'common,"  and 
very  popular  principle. 

The  excellent  improvements  and  wonderful  inventidns  of  the 
prefent  age  are  fo  numerous,  that  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to 
enter  minutely  into  particulars.  The  little  I  have  faid  may 
fehre  to  (how  my  opinion,<  which,  I  hope,  you  will  heaitHy  ap-^ 
prove.  •  But,  whilft  I  pleafe  myfelf  with  touteinplating  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  the  prefent  generation  \  whilft  ray  eyes  waitdcr/OVer  the 
beauties  and  grandeur  of  the  whole,  my  attention  is  attraAed  by 
the  isrefiftible  power  of  your  Superexcellence !  my  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  Patrons ! 

..  h  have  (hown  that  the  prefent  etcelleth  former  ages  in  ma¬ 
ny  particuhtfs^  but  kow  mconfider^bie  all  its  improvements  ? 

How 
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how  faint  Its  luftre  ?  how.few. its  glories?  had  not  you  (hone 
forth  Its  ftars  of  the  firft  magnitude  !  bright '  luminaries,  to  en* 
lighten  and  dignify  the  prefent  period  of  Britifhgreatnefs!  Molt, 
virtuous  citizens !  Wife  politicians  !  Incomparable  patriots !  Vo* 
luntary  tribunes  of  the  people  !  Guardians  of  liberty  and  pro¬ 
perty  !  Leaders  of  this'  great  nation !  Language  fails !  The 
powers  of  rhetoric,  however  excellent,  are  much  too  weak,  when 
applied  to  the  arduous  talk  of  celebrating  your  new  and  name- 
lefs  virtues ! 

I  will  not,  therefore,  attempt  a  thing  fo  far  above  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  man ;  but  content  myfelf  at  prefent  with  informing  you  of 
the  nature  of  my  defign,  and  of  my  reafons  for  prefenting  you 
with  this  addrefs.  , 

The  enthufiallic  love  of  liberty,  fo  peculiar  to  Britons,  feems 
to  be  at  leaft  as  drong  and  general  in  the  prefent  age  as  it  has 
been  in  any  of  the  paft.  But,  while  we  delight  ourfelves  >with 
the  lovely  idea  of  freedom,  and  exult  in  the  polFedion  of  this 
princip^  objedlof  humanaffe61ions,we  are  frequently  tranfported 
fo  far  by  our  imprudent  zeal,  that  welofe  fight  of  the  moft  pro¬ 
per  means  of  fecuring  the  lafting  enjoyment  of  it.  Our  eager- 
nefs  to  preferve  our  privileges  endangers  their  exiflence,  and  cre- 
aus  great  uneafinefs  in  fociety.  But,  although  there  may  be 
errors  in  our  pradlice,  the  principle  is  good,  and,  whenguidddby 
prudence  and  diferetion,  anfwers  the  pioft  valuable  puipofcs. 
And,  therefore. 

To  diredl  this  great  and  general  principle  properly,  and  Ihew 
the  honeft,  but  inexperienced  friend  of  his  country,  by  what 
means  he  may  obtain  true  honour,  and  promote  the  interefts  of 
the  common- wealth  in  the  beft  manner,  and  merit  the  honoura¬ 
ble  title  of  patriot  in  the  true  fenfe  of  the. word,  is  .the  defign  of 
my  undertaking.  Patriots,  therefore,  are  the  natural  patrons 
of  my  work.  And,  becaufe  you  are  at  prefent  in  full  pofledion 
of  this  honourable  title,  I  addrefs  myfelf  to  you.  If  you  are  in¬ 
deed  the  true  friends,  of  your  country ;  if  you  have  thofe  regards 
for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  this  great  nation  which  you  pro- 
fefs,  and  which  you  and  your  friends  declare,  are  the  motives  of 
your  conduct,  you  will,  you  muft  patronize  my  attempt ;  and,  if 
you  condefeend  to  give  the  public  this  proof  of  the  fincerity  of 
your  profeflions,  I  fhall  certainly  fucceed  in  my  great  and  ho¬ 
nourable  defign.  .  .  ^ 

You  have  great  influence  among  your  friends.  All  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  are  true  patriots  will  take  your  advice,  and  co- 
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py  your  example :  They  will  fedy  the  true  principles  of 
patriotifin,  and  thereby  qualify  themfelves  ia"the  bed  manner 
'  for  performing  the  great  duties  which  they  owe  to  their 
coimtry  and  *  pofterity.  Your  patronage  will  alfo  have  a  good 
effeft  on  nae.  For,  although  I  am  A  Great  Patriot,  and  al* 
res^y  full  of  zeal  for  the  caufe,  your  approbation  and  friendly 
afliftance  will  increafe  and  firengthen  it.  Infpired  by  your  in¬ 
fluence,  I’ll  he  much  more  active  and  diligent,  than  if  I  flood  a- 
lone  under  the  weight  of  fo  great  a  work. 

Thefe  are  flrong  reafons  why  you  fhould  favour  me.  But,  ta- 
kingp^he  matter  in  a  political  view,  my  endeavours.  If  fucccfsful, 
may  be  of  confiderable  ufe  to  you  in  the  profecution  of  your  o- 
rlginal  defigns,  as  I  fhall  prove  by  the  following  weighty  argu¬ 
ments. 

1 .  I  live  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  where  modem  patrio- 
tifm  hath  made  leafl  progrefs.  Scotland,  to  our  fhame  be  it 
fpoken,  is  very  barren.  There  is  not  one  noify  patriot  between 
the  river  Tweed  and  the  Orkney  ifles.  But,  as  I  have  aflumed 
the  title,  and  jufl  begun  to  write  a  regular  fyflem  of  thi^  moft 
honourable  fcience,  I  may  perhaps  fuccced  in  converting  my 
countrymen:  And,  if  my  endeavours  prove  as  fuccefsfor  here,  as 
you^rfl  attempts  did  in  South  Britain,  what  a  v^  addition  of 
pow^will  this  bring  to  your  party  !  Both  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom  joining  in  the  fame  good  caufe,  will  be  invincible. 
With  what  eafe  might  we  then  manage  all  public  affairs,  and 
overthroyr  all  oppofers  ?  I  need  not  mention  whom.  A  word  to 
the  wife  i9)ufl[icient. 

2.  In  ^rmer  ages,  Englifli  patriots  have  found  it  neceffary  to 
call  the  Scots  to  their  afliflance;  and,  which  is  more  to  the  pur- 

^ofe,  have  been  well  ferved  by  them.  In  the  days  of  Charles  I. 
the  Scots  performed  great  and  effential  fervices  for  the  patriots 
of  that  time.  It  had  been  impoflible  for  the  Englilh  patriots  to 
have  pulled  the  crown  from  the  head  of  their  lawful  fl^vereign, 
and  ^en  murdered  him,  and  to  have  thrown  the  whole  nation 
into,  confufion,  withgut  the  afliftance  of  their  brethren  of  Scot¬ 
land,  And  ftnee,  from  the  tenor  of  your  conduft  hitherto,  it 
may  be  fuppofed  that  you  have  the  fame  ends  in  view,  but,  un- 
luckily,  neither  opportunity  nor  talents  equal  to  thofe  of  your 
great  anceftors,  you  fland  in  much  more  need  of  afliftance  than 
they;  and  therefore  you  ought  in  prudence  to  encourage 
Scots  Partriot. 

3.  Suppofing  the  worft.  If  I  have  but  fmall  fuccefs  in  convert¬ 
ing  the  cautious  Scots,  I  may,  however,  prevail  on  fome  of  your 
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own  cpTOtrymeu  to  tprupatyloU:  A^  what  naigi^y 
ragement  would^his  be  to  all  your  party^  of  im^ 
begipniag  to  co^  iu  the  .cauie  I  It  would  chear  a^d  ^xdivcu 
them»  to  fee  the^flatue  increase  in  Sopth,  and  fpcead  tQ 
North  Britain. 

I  have  faid  enough  to  perfuade  rnyfeif  that  yuu.are  convinced* 
and  willing  tp  give  me  all  the  aigi^ace  vrjhich  1  can  expert*  I 
intended,  in  the  next  place,  to  have  given  you  my  opinion  pf  your 
principles,  and  plan  of  operation  ;  but,  for  reafons  of  my  own,  1 
will  defer  this  to  fome  future  number  of  my  vh)!!:,  an?  conclude 
with  juft  hinting,  that,  according  to  cuftom,  I  conlider  ni||frlf 
entitled  not  only  to  a  gracious  reception*  but,  alfo  to  a  generoua 
pecuniary  reward,,  which  i  kppic.ypu  will  cheerfully  he&ow, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  honour  conferred  on  you  by  this.vp- 
ry  fingute  acWrels^  but  a  retaining  fee  for  tge  great  fervjces 
which  I  intend  to. perform^  in  prompting  truq  pjatriotign.^Qlongft 
the  inhabitants^  of  Great  Britain.  Ajs  a  SeotJSfnan,  yon  m^y  b^ir 
lieve  I  need  it,  and^  as  a  patriot,  I  think.  I  defeijj^e  ijt..  It  WQuid? 

incpnfiil^t  with  my  modefty  tp  ipention  the  precifefc^i  ypnr 
generofity  will  make  this  unneceflary ;  But,  ip,  your  deUl^ar 
tions.  ou  this  ijapUt  m.ornentQua.  matter,  t  hop^  you  wUt^tflWIfenQijer 
my  patriotical  dignity,  and  that  a  patriot  Lsinot^  tA  be.fe^with 
a  fmall  fum*.  In.  the  mean. time,  in  gceafeexpe<3!ation 
vour^iad  muchmoreof  your  generofity^l  am,  . 

Right  ^ 

,  .  - lind  Wonderfel  Gentlemen, 

Youf  moft  humble^  Servant,  .  j||; 

The  ScQTs  Patriot* 
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The  HIGHL  AN  D*ER  ;  Anrcdotr^.  ' 

The  Englijh  attacked,  in  1747,  the  Spanilh  fettlement  of 
St  Auguftin,  but  were  obliged'  tp  raife  the^  fiege.  A 
party  of  Scotch  highlanders,  who  attempted  to  cover  their  re¬ 
treat,  were  routed  and  cut  tp  pieces.  A  iergeant  alone  was  fpa- 
red  by  the  Indians  who  fbught  under  the  banners  of  Spain, 
and  was  referved  for  that  lingering  death  to  which  thofe  favar 
ges  devoted  their  prifoners.  This  man,  when  he  beheld*  the  in- 
ftruments  ^  the  cruel  torture  that  awaited  him,  is  faid  to  have 
'addvefled  tlie  fanguinary  tribe  in  thefe  terms : 

^  \  •  Heroes 

.  r  -  »  *# 

'  ^  Trahnatc4.Tiom  Abbe  Refnars  biftory  of  the  European  fcttletnents.in  the 
p.yo'indjcs.  See,  in  our  UH  l^agaainc,  a  review  of  this  valuable  work. 
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*  Heroes  and  patrhirchs  of  the  new  world,  you  were  .not  the 
enemies  I  fought  to  meet;  You  have,  however,  gained  the  vido- 
ry.  Make  what  ufe  of  it  you  think  fit.  The  fate  of  war  hath 
delivered  me  into  your  hands ;  and  I  dirputc  not  your  right. 
But,  fmcc  it  is  the  cuftom  of  my  fcllow-citi/.ens  to  oiTcr  a  raniom 
for  their  lives,  liften  to  a  propofition  whirh  is  not  to  be  reje»flcd. 

‘  Know  then,  brave  Americans !  that,  in  the  country  which 
gave  me  birth,  there  are  certain  men  endowed  with  fuper natural 
knowledge.  One  of  thefe  fages,  who  was  allied  to  me  by  blood, 
gave  me,  when  I  became  a  foldier,  a  charm  which  was  to  render 
me  invulnerable.  You  faw  how  I  efcaped  all  your  darts;  with¬ 
out  that  enchantment,  was  it  pofilble  I  fiiould  have  furvived  the 
many  hard  blows  with  which  you  aiTailcd  me  ?  I  appeal  to  your 
valour.  Did  I  cither  feek  for  cafe  or  fly  from  danger?  It  is 
not  fo  much  my  life  that  I  now  beg  of  you,  as. the  glory  of  re- 
Tcaling  a  fccrct  of  importance  to^^our  prefervatton,  and  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  mod  valiant  nation  in  '  the  world  immortal.  Only 
leave  one  of  my  hands  at  liberty,  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  en¬ 
chantment.  I  will  give  a  proof  of  its  power  upon  myfclf  in 
your  prefencc.* 

The  Indians  hearkened  with  avidity  to  a  fpeech  that  equally 
fulted  their  warlike  difpofition  and  their  inclination  towards  the 
marvellous.  After-  a  fhort  deliberation,  they  nnloofed  one  of 
the  prifoner’s  arms.  The  Scotchman  requefted  that  his  broad 
(word  fliould  be  given  to  the  moll  alert  and  mod  vigorous  per- 
fon  in  the  aflembly ;  and  laying  bare  his  neck,  after  he  had  rub¬ 
bed  It  over  with  magic  figns,  and  muttered  a  few  inafticulatc 
words,  he  called  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  and  a  chcarful  air, 
‘  Behold  now,  ye  fage  Indians,  an  Incontedablc  evidence  of  my 
fmeerity.  You,  warrior,  who  grafp  the  indrument  of  death, 
(Irike  with  your  whole  force;  you  are  not  only  unable  to  fever 
my  head  from  my  body,  but  even  to  pierce  the  flein  of  my  neck.* 

He  had  fcarcely  pronounced  thefe  words,  when  the  Indian, 
fetching  a  mod  dreadful  blow,  made  the  head  of  the  fergeant  fly 
to  tlie  didance  of  twenty  yards.  The  adoniflicd  favages  dood 
immoveable.  They  looked  at  the  bloody  carcafs,  and  then  cad 
their  eyes  upon  thcmfclvM,  as  if  to  reproach  one  another  for 
their  dupid  credulity.  Admiring,  however,  r He  dratagem  em¬ 
ployed  by  thedranger  to  lhoften  his  death,  and  to  avoid  the  tor- 
locnts  that  were  prepared  for  him,  they  granted  to  his  corpfe 
the  funeral  honours  of  Jtbeir  country.  .  ‘ 

I V;' 

lift--  «  -  i  ‘ 
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thoughts  a  n  d  M  a  X  I  M  S. 

Acompcnfation  runs  throughout  nature.  Good  and  evil  are 
jumbled  together ;  virtues  that  we  admire,  and  vices  iha* 
\vc  deleft. 

How  much  caficr  is  it  to  fpcculatc  than  to  aft  ?  Bocalli^ 
who  wrote  with  confummate  Ikill  on  the  art  of  government 
could  not  manage  tlic  affairs  of  a  fmall  town  over  which  he  vn 
placed  by  Paul  V. 

The  hclplcffnefs  of  age  is  a  favour  of  providence  to  man.  It 
prepares  him  to  meet  death  with  chearfulnefs.  It  difgufts  him 
with  the  world, when  he  is  about  to  leave  it. 

An  accompliflicd  after  is  a  character  more  rare  than  that  cl 
a  fkilful  general,  or  a  profound  philofopher ;  and  yet  it  is  pell- 
poned  to  both.  One  w’ould  hardly  venture  to  compare  Mr  Gar¬ 
rick  to  Marlborough  or  to  Locke;  and  yet,  it  will  be  allowed, 
that  he  has  united  a  greater  variety  of  talents. 

How  carefully  arc  our  youth  trained  to  advantages  that  figiir, 
in  life;  and  how  fliamcfully  neglcfled  in  their  fpiritual  concern*,, 
Which  are  of  fuperior,  and  indeed  of  unfpcakable  importance! 
Hence  all  the  vain  cavils  of  the  infidel ;  hence  that  torrent  c: 
vice,  profanenefs,  and  immorality,  with  which  the  age  is  fo  un¬ 
happily  diftlnguiflied, 

I'here  is  a  principle  in  human  nature  that  makes  us  look 
with  approbation  to  the  paft.  We  value  antient  times  too  high¬ 
ly.  Perhaps  too,  it  is  in  confequence  of  this  propcnfity,  that  the 
continence  of  old  men,  their  gravity,  their  decency,  their  forma¬ 
lity,  ftrike  us  fo  ftrongly.  They  give  us  back,  as  it  were,  an ; 
image  of  the  patriarchs  of  old  ;  yet  thefe  qualities  arc  only  a  | 
rcfult  of  the  debility  of  the  paftions.  I 

Wolfe,  w’ho  died  in  the  moment  of  viflory,  has  greater  cclc- 
.brity  than  commanders  more  fuccefsful,  who  died  in  their  beck 
pity  is  fometimes  at  war  with  reafon. 

Every  art  requires  an  apprcntlccftiip ;  that  of  politics  the  long- 
eft;  yet,  in  modern  times,  a  miniftcr  may  be  called  from  a  horfe* 
race  or  the  gaming-table,  from  Newmarket  or  Arthur’s.  | 

Fer  the  Edinburgh  Magazine^  . 
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GAMERIDGE. 

The  Vicc-ChanccUor  has  lately  received  a  prefent  from 
court  of  Spain;  being  a  Spanilh  tranflattoiv  of  Salloft 
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Acompenfation  runs  throughout  nature.  Good  and  evil  are 
jumbled  togctlicr virtues  that  we  admire,  and  vices  that 
\vc  deteft. 

How  much  caficr  is  it  to  fpeculate  than  to  aft  ?  Bocallnl 
who  wrote  with  confummate  fkill  on  the  art  of  government, 
could  not  manage  tlic  affairs  of  a  fmall  town  over  which  he  vaj 
placed  by  Paul  V. 

The  hclplcffnefs  of  age  is  a  favour  of  providence  to  man.  It 
prepares  him  to  meet  death  with  chearfulnefs.  It  difgufts  him 
with  the  world, wdicn  he  is  about  to  leave  it. 

An  accompliflied  a^tor  is  a  chara<51cr  more  rare  than  that  cl 
a  fkilful  general,  or  a  profound  philofopher;  and  yet  it  is  poll- 
poned  to  both.  One  would  hardly  venture  to  compare  Mr  Gar¬ 
rick  to  Marlborough  or  to  Locke ;  and  yet,  it  will  be  allowed, 
that  he  has  united  a  greater  variety  of  talents. 

How  carefully  are  our  youth  trained  to  advantages  that  fignr: 
in  life;  and  how  fliamcfully  neglcdlcd  in  their  fpiritual  concerns, 
\vhich  are  of  fuporior,  and  indeed  of  unfpcakable  importance? 
Hence  all  the  vain  cavils  of  the  infidel;  hence  that  torrent  of 
vice,  profanenefs,  and  immorality,  with  which  the  age  is  fo  un-  j 
happily  diftinguiflied, 

I'here  is  a  principle  in  human  nature  that  makes  us  look 
with  approbation  to  the  pad.  We  value  antient  times  too  high¬ 
ly.  Perhaps  too,  it  is  in  confequence  of  this  propcnfity,  that  the 
continence  of  old  men,  their  gravity,  their  decency,  their  forma¬ 
lity,  flrikc  us  fo  llrongly.  They  give  us  back,  as  it  were,  an 
image  of  the  patriarchs  of  old ;  yet  tliefe  qualities  are  only  a 
rcfult  of  the  debility  of  the  pafTions. 

Wolfe,  wdio  died  in  the  moment  of  victory,  has  greater  ccic* 
.brity  than  commanders  more  fuccefsful,  who  died  in  their  beds. 
Pity  is  fometimes  at  war  with  reafon. 

Every  art  requires  an  apprcnticefhip ;  that  of  politics  the  long¬ 
ed;  yet,  in  modern  times,  a  minidcr  may  be  called  from  a  horfe- 
race  or  the  gaming-table,  from  Newmarket  or  Arthur’s. 
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The  Vice-Chancellor  has  lately  received  a  prelent  fromthe|^ 
court  of  Spain;  being  a  Spaailh  tranllation.  of  Salluft  1>t| 
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>4}  An  Article  cf  Literary  Information.  l8i 

fj  tie  King’s  fourth  fdti  Don  Gabriel,  with  a  great  number  of 
f  learned  notes  by  the  Prince’s  preceptor.  The  book  is  in  folio, 
^  adorned  with  head  and  tail-pieces,  and  other  copperplates ; 

which,  together  with  the  types,  paper,  and  mode  of  printing, 
M  do  great  honour  to  the  fcveral  Spani(h  artifts  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  it.  The  traiiflator  tells.us,  that  he  uled  the  Elzever 
i edition  of  1634,  aflilled  by  fome  of  the  early  editions,  and  two 
MSS.  in  the  Efcurial  library,  from  which  are  taken  feme  va- 
'  ;  rious  readings ;  all  which,  colle^cd  together,  arc  neither  very 
numerous  nor  valuable.  At  the- end,  is  a  curious  differtation  on 
3  the  Phoenician  chara<flers  and  langtiage:  Copperplates, contain- 
I  ing  many  curious  medals,  with  Phoenician  chara^Sters,  are  added, 

V  1 jSoipc^QcjQc^oc^^ 

j  For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

!  Scvie  Circiimjlanccs  concerning  the  Irtfur region  of  the  Commons  in  the 
^\S  Reign  of  Kiqhakd  II.  nnhich  have  teen  either  overlooked  or  fwfun* 
I  derftood  by  our  later  Hijiorians,  .  •  j 

tfl  KnyghtOn,p.  2636.  ap.Twifden.  *  Cui.appropinquavitducl:or 
\  '  eorum  proprio  nomine  IFatte  Tyler;  fed  jam  nomine  mutato  vo- 

f  ^  * catus ell  Jakke Straw*  He  adds,  ‘  Quod  Johannes  [^Wilhelmus] 

[•  /I*  dc  Walworth  burgenfis  Londonieulis  intiiens,  et  mortem  Regi 
;  ‘  pertimefeens,  arrepto  bofillardo  transfixit  Jakke  Straw  in  gut- 
k  ^!‘ture.’  '  .  —  -  -- 

1*  i:  Thus  it  appears,  that  Jack  Straw,  and  IVdt  Tyler,  was  the  lame 
w  ‘  "I  man,  under  different  appellations. 

a*  y  It  has  been  fiippofcd,  that  the  leaders  in  that  infurre<flioii 
an  f .  '  affumed/r/^/W  names,  by  which  they  werey^«^  of  denoting 
i:  ‘their  mean  origin.’  There  does  not  appear  one  feigned  name 
‘  lathe  whole  gang,  but  that  of  Jack  Straw,  which  was  the  mm  ds 
Ic-  of  Wat  Tyler. 

Stow,  Survey  of  London,  p.  772.  has  preferved  a  curious '  ancc- 
l^  uotc'of  Wat  Tyler  and  William  Walworth.  ‘  I  find,  fays  he, 
ig*  J  diat  in  the  fourth  of  Richard  II.  thefe  Jlew^houfes  [in  Soutli- 
rfe*  belonging  to  William  Walworth,  then  mayor  of  Lon* 

don,  were  farmed  by  Frees  [women]  of  Flaundcrs,  and  fpoyl- 
by  Walter  Tighler,,  and  other  rebels  of  Kent.’  Hence  wc 
1.  That  this  patriotic  Lord  Mayor  did,  in  effect,  keep  more 
|>awdy.houfes  than  one.  2.  That  they  were  ftocked  from  Flan- 
l^crs,  5,  That  Tyler  and  his  affociates  plundered  thofe  houfes 
l^proftitute  aliens.  4.  That  Walworth  had  a  perfonal :  caufc 
the  quarrel  with  Tyler,  previous  to  the  celebrated  encounter  on 
.  tijbUcliheijth. 

ih«|  .  V-  '  ..r# 
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lie  King’s  fourth  fon  Don  Gabriel,  with  a  great  number  of 
learned  notes  by  the  Prince’s  preceptor.  The  book  is  in  folio, 
adorned  with  Iiead  and  tail-pieces,  and  other  copperplates; 
which,  together  with  the  types,  paper,  and  mode  of  printing, 

■  do  great  honour  to  the  fcveral  SpanKh  artifts  engaged  in  the 
;  execution  of  it.  The  tranflator  tells.us,  that  he  uled  the  Elzever 
edition  of  1634,  aflilled  by  fome  of  the  early  editions,  and  two 
^  MSS.  in  the  Efcurial  library,  from  which  are  taken  fome  va- 
’  rious  readings ;  all  which,  colleflcd  together,  arc  neither  very 
i  numerous  nor  valuable.  At  the  end,  is  a  curious  diflertation  on 
the  Phoenician  chara<fl:ers  and  language:  Copperplates, contain- 
^  ingniany  curious  medals,  with  Phoenician  chara^Slers,  arc  added. 

i. 

<  For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

1 1  Sme  Qrcinnjlanccs  concerning  the  In  fur  region  of  the  Commons  in  the 
Reign  ^Richard  II.  *which  have  been  either  overlooked  or  viifun^ 
i  derflood  by  our  later  liijlorians,  .  , 

]  Knyghton,p.  2636.  ap.  Twifden.  *  Cul.appropinquavit  ducl:or 
5  •  eorum  proprio  nomine  IFatte  Tyler;  fed  jam  nomine  mutato  vo- 
,  ‘ catus ell  Jakke Straw*  He  adds,  ‘  Quod  Johannes  [Wilhelmus] 
S  dc  Walworth  burgenfis  Londonimifis  intuens,  et  mortem  Regi 
‘  pertimefeens,  arrepto  bofillardo  transfixit  Jakke  Straw  in  gut- 
.‘turc.’  '  -  -  -• 

Thus  it  appears,  that  Jack  Straw,  and  IVdt  Tyler,  was  the  fame 
■  man,  under  different  appellations. 

'  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  the  leaders  in  that  infurre<Slion 
f  alTumed  feigned  names,  by  which  they  wxre  fond  of  denoting 
5'  their  mean  origin.*  There  does  not  appear  one  feigned  name 
lathe  whole  gang,  but  that  of  Jack  Straw,  which  was  the  novi  els 
of  Wat  Tvler. 

^  0 

^to\K,  Survey  of  London,  p.  772.  has  preferved  a  curious '  ancc- 
•  ^ote'of  Wat  Tyler  and  William  Walworth.  ‘  I  find,  fays  he, 
^  that  in  the  fourth  of  Richard  II.  thefe  Jiew^houfes  [in  South- 
wark]  belonging  to  William  Walworth,  then  mayor  of  Lon* 
I  don,  were  firmed  by  Froes  [women]  of  Flaundcrs,  and  fpoyl- 
by  Walter  Tighler,  and  other  rebels  of  Kent.*  Hence  we 
I.  That  this  patriotic  Lord  Mayor  did,  in  cffcdl,  keep  more 
Jawdy-houfes  than  one.  2.  That  they  were  flocked  from  Flan- 
J^ers.  That  Tyler  and  his  affociates  plundered  thofe  houfes 
^fproftitutc  aliens.  4.  That  Walworth  had  a  pcrfonal  caufc 
K  quarrel  with  Tyleri  previous  to  the  celebrated  encounter  on 
^Ucliho^Ui. 


l8t  Character  cfPrt^dent  Forhcs*  || 

P1.1NTE&  Edinburgh  Magazine*  p 

.  .  SIR,  .  •  I 

The  following  paper  affords  a  ftrlking  contrail  to  the  prcfait 
extravagance  and  diflipation  which  feem  to  have  corrupted  K 
almi'ft  every  clafs  of  men.  It  will  be  a  pleafure  to  me  to  fee 
it  in  your  next  Magazine.  I  am,  Sir, 

'  Your  humble  fervant.  7 

[f 

An  lixT KACT front  LATIMER’S  Sermons*.  li 

4  Tv  /TY  fatlicr  was  a  yoman,  and  had  na  landes  of  his  owbc,  | 
onely  he  had  a  farme  of  iii  or  iiii  pound  by  ycarc  it  T 
uttermoff,  and  hereupon  he, tilled  fo  muche  as  kept  halfei|: 
doffen  men.  He  had  walke  for  an  hundred  fheepe,  and  my  mo  jf' 
ther  milked  xxx  kyne.  He  was  able  and  did  find  the  king  m 
hameffe,  with  himfelFe,  while  f  he  came  to  the  place  that  he  ^ 
Ihould  recciyve  the  kinges  wages.  I  can  remember  that  I  buckled  I 
his  hameffe,  when  he  went  into  Blackheath  ficlde.  He  kept  me  [ 
to  fcholc.  He  married  my  fillers  wyth  five  pound  or  xx  nollcs  r 
a  piece.  He  kept  hofpitality  for  his  poore  neighboures.  And  | 
fbinc  almcs  he  gave  to  the  poore;  and  all  thys  did  he  of  the  | 
.fayde  farme  :  Where  he  that  now  hath  it  payeth  xvi  pound  by  [ 
ycai*c,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  any  tJiyng  for  hys  prlucc,  i- 
for  himfelfe,  nor  for  his  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drinke  to  the  ^ 
poore.’  I 

i 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine.  | 

A  Sketch  of  the  Cbarader  of  the  Honourable  DuncAn  Forbes, 
Prefdent  of  the  Court  of  Sefion ;  nvith  ^//Portrait.  | 

The  fplendour  of  genius,  and  the  variety  of  knowledge,! 

which  diflinguifhed  this  eminent  man,  would  have  con*  | 
dudted  him  to  greatnefs  in  any  profefSon.  In  that  of  the  law, he | 
advanced  w^th  a  rapidity,  to  which  the  grcatcfl  abilities  can  oiiIy| 
entitle,  when  they  are  joined,  as  they  i)rcre  in  him,  with  the  nicd|; 
inflexible  honour,  and  the  purell  integrity.  While  yet  a  barn  r 
.  fler,  he  made  it  a  maxim  never  to  proftitutc  his  talents  in  an  ur-f 
ju(l  litigation ;  and,  as  he  always  fpoke,  of  confequence,  in  de  | 
fence  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  virtuous  and  honourable, 
torrent  of  his  eloquence  rolled  on  with  a  force  that  was  thcoor^ 
Icrefiflible.  f 

■  Quicknefe  of*  difeemment,  fblidity  of  undcrflanding# . 
ardent  love  of  juflice,  and  a  patient-  and  polite  attention  to 

•  .  pleadiPf| 

^ '^rircachfd  before  Edward  VI.  t  UntU.  I 


CbaraSi^  forbest 
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pleadings  of  counfel,  chara^lerized  him  as  a  judge.  As  a  citi> 
zen,  he  w^s  animated  with  a  public  fpirit  that  employed'  him 
with  afh  unwearied  zeal  in  the  encouragement  of  induftry,  trade, 
and  manufadures,  .^s  ^  man^  he  was  open,,  candid,  and  gene- 
^^ous. 

During  turbulent  and  unhappy  times,  when  prerogative  and 
freedom  contended  for  the  fupcriority,  he  conduced  himfelf 
with,  a  determined  firmnels  to  ^e  truft  repofed  in  him;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  with  a  prudence  and.  a  moderation,  that  concUU 
ated  to  him  the  aflFedlions  of  both  parties.  So  delicately  Ikilfulr 
was  his  condud,  that  not  a'whifper  was  heard  to  his  prejudice, 
at  a  period,  when  the  paffions  of  men  were  wound  up  to  a  pitch 
of  the  higheft  violence  ;  and,  when  they  had  fubfided  into  a 
cahh,  not  a  fingle  example  appeared,  from  which  it  could  be  lb 
much  as  fufpeded  that  he  had  abufed  his  power. 

The  glory  and  renown  he  acquired  in  advancing  the  proipc- 
rity  of  hfs  country,  and  in  contributing  to  re-eftablifh  peace  and 
order,  were  the  only  reward  of  his  fcrvices.  He  had  even  im- 
paired,  and  almqft  ruined,  his  private  fortune  in  the  caufe  of  the 
public ;  but  government  prefled  upon  him  no  blufhing  honours. 
'The  minifter,  with  a  meannefs  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
(jount,  deiired  to  have  a  ftate  of  his  deburfements.  The  patriot 
(hocked  at  the  rudenefs'  of  this  treatment,  and  difdamed  to 

Toroughout  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  he  had  a  lively  (enle 
of  religion,  without  the  leaft  taint  of  fuperftition.  His  charity  was 
extended  to  every  fc6l  and  to  every  denomination  of  religionifts. 
Henowifcrefembled  thofe  unhallowed  and  hypocritical  men, who, 
(^hupuIdus  and  aufeere  in  public,  make  a  (how  of  an  affie(ffed 
fandity,  which  they  conveniently  lay  afide  in  their  private  mo¬ 
ments  ;  ,and  which,  perchance,  they  have  only  adopted  to  give  a 
more  poignant  5&c(l  tio  £elfi(h  paftimes,  and  to  criminal  enjoy¬ 


ments. 

In  the  intervals  of  bufinefs  and  of  the  duties  of  focial  life,  he  Ct 
vm  employed;  his  pen  on  the  moft  ferious  and  devout  topics.,  He 
iM^'written  with, real- er.uditiQn».and.,  fignal  judgment,  and  in  a ily  1# 
flowing  and  oratorial,  conccniing  religion,  natural  andrevealedt 
concerning- fpme  important,  difeoveries  in  philofophy  and  theor 
itigT;  and.epnceruing  the  fources  of  incredulity.  Thefc  trada 
itt^.been  putdiihed ;  and  will  continue  to  illuflrate  hlsname« 
vhtlnfifillgion&aQdilitcrature  have  any  value  among  men.. 
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-  The  Tender  Wife. 

^  /  /  y  r  ■ 

for  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
The  T  R  A  V  E  L  L  E  R. 


Imitated  from  the  German  of 

A 'Traveller,  during  the  violence  of  a  ftorm,  implored  relief 
from  Jupiter,  and  in  treated  him  to  ^ffuage  the  temped. 
But  JujMtcr  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  his  intreaty.  Struggling  with 
the  unabating  fury  of  the  whirlwind,  tired,  and  far  from  Iheltcr, 
he  grew  peevifli  and  difcontcnted.  ‘  It  is  thus,*  he  faid,  ‘  the 
‘  gods  to  whom  our  facrifices  are  offered  daily,  heedlefs  of  our 
*  welfare,  and  amufed  with  our  fufferings,  make  an  oftentatious 
*  parade  of  their  omnipotence  V  At  length,  approaching  the 
verge  of  a  foreft,  ‘  Here,’  he  cried,  ‘  I  fhali  find  that  fuccour  and 
*  protection  which  heaven,  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  aid  me, 
*  hath  refufed.*  But,  as  he  advanced,  a  robber  rofe  fuddenly 
from  a  brake;  and  our  traveller,  impelled  by  inftant , terror,  and, 
the  profpeCl  of  greater  danger,  betook  himfelf  to  flight,'  expofing 
himfelf  to  the  tempeft  of  which  he  had  fo  bitterly  ,  complained, 

,  His  enemy,  meanwhile,  fitting  an  arrow  to  his  bow,  took  exaCt 
aim ;  but  the  bow-ftring  being  relaxed  with  the  moifture,  the 
deadly  weapon  fell  fiiort  of  its  mark,  and  the  traveller  efcaped 
uninjured.  As  he  continued  his  journey,  a  voice  iffued  awful 
from  the  clouds.  ‘  Meditate  on  the  providence  as  well  as  on^ 
*  the  power  of  heaven.  The  ftorm  which  you  deprecatgj  fo 
*  blafphemoufly,  hath  been  the  means  of  your  prefervation.  nad 
‘  not  the  bow-ftring  of  your  enemy  been  rendered  ufelefs^by  the 
‘  rain,  you  had  fallen  a  prey  to  his  violence.’ 

;  For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine.,  t 

The  TENDER  WIFE.  ,  • 

f 

An  Imitation  from  the  fame  Author. 

CLARINE  loved  her  hufband  fincerely ;  for  they  .had  been 
but  two  months  married.  He  conftituted  her  foie  felicity. 
Their  defires  and  averfions  were  the  fame.  It  was  Clarinc’s  ftu- 
dy,'  by  diligent  attention,  to  anticipate  her  hufband’s  wiflies. 

*  Such  a  wife,*  fays  my  male  reader  who  entertains  thoughts  of 
matrimony,  ‘  fuch  a  wife  would  f  defire.*  And  fuch  a  wife  mayft 
thou  enjoy.  Clarine’s  hufband  fell  fick.  A  dangerous  malady ! 

«  No  hope,’  faid  the  phyfician,  and  fhook  his  awful  wig.  Bit¬ 
terly  wept  Clarine.  *  0  Deajth  !  might  I  prefer  a  petition  I  Spare, 

P 


,  ^  -'A  Mpd^Jt;pefence  Slafphem  ^185 

#•  •  :..*  •  v*  '  ^  f*  •  ^ 

*  P  fpare  jofrjr  ^hfband,  and  let  me  be  the  vidfim  In  his  ftead;’ 
Death  heard,  appeared ;  *  and  what,*  he  cried,  *  is  thy  rcqaeH  ?*» 

*  .There,’  iaid  Clarine,  trembling  and  aftoniftied,  •  there  he  lies, 

,  *  pierced  with  intolerable  agony ;  he  implores,  thy  fpeedy  relief.* 

F(?r Edinburgh  Magazine. 

**  -*  > 

Modejl  Defence,  of  the  Accomplijhment  ^BLASPHEMY* 

'  ,  *  ^  5/r  Simeon  Sink’em. 

*"*r  .  ■'  ►  •  *  • 

Se^iion  L  * 

I  have  now  lived  in  the  world  upwards  df  firty  years,  the 
companion  and  favourite  of  the  better  fort  of  both.fexes; 
and  am  confequentlytverfed  in  all  thofe  fine  qualities  which  ele¬ 
vate  us  above  the  vulgar.  It  has  been  the  main  ftudy  of  my  life 
to  underftand  and  .pradlife  the  rules  of  *  gei^el  condufl  myfelf ; 
and  I  may  boaft,  without  the  fear  of  contradi<Slion,  that  my  in- 
'ftru(ftions  and  example  have  been  very  efficacious  in  polifiiing 
many  a  young  nobleman  and  gentleman.  There  are  a  few  of 
them  yet  alive,  who  will  own  they*  received  from  me  the  more 
.graceful  part  of  their  education;  and,  as  for  the  reft,  too  ardent 
t  an  application  to  their  ftudies  impaired  their  health,  and  gave 
^'them  to  the^tomb  in  the  middle  of  their  gloi*ious  career.  I  am 
at  laft  retired  from  the  flowery  meads  of  pleafure,  with  no  other 
‘Complaints  than  the  gout,  the  gravel,  and  the  nervous  cough;  all 
which  I  fincerely  wifti  at  the  devil ;  and,  in  the  intervals  allowed  me 
by  thefii  tormentors,  amufe  myfelf  in  comparing  the  prefent  ftate 
of  the  world  to  what  it  was  when  I  was  firft  able  to  enjoy.it.  I 
xdnfefs  it  is  no  fmall  alleviation  of  my  pains  to  remark,  that  ho- 
neft  fenfuality,  in  all  its  fhapes,  is  ftill'  honoured  in  the  land,'  as 
it  is c. evident  from  the  medical  converfation  of,  our, youth,  who 
‘are  qualified  by  their  own  experience,  to  preferibe  as  learnedly 
for  the  lues^  rheumatifm,  and  diforders  of  the  ftomach,  as  if  they 
:  had'beeh  bred  to  phyfic.  .There  is,  however,  one  elegance  which 
•I  view  with  grief  on  the  decline,  I  mean  Blafphemy ;  to,  which -I 
<  may  add,  that  loud  and  avowed  contempt  of  religion  which  gra- 
,  ced  my  antient  friends.  o.  ’ 

1  ’  Young  gentlemen  do  ftill,  it  muft  be  recorded  to  their  honour, 
(hew  a  vely  laudable  zeal  to  advance  in  thefe  excellencies ;  and 
*  I  have’  heard  fome,  who  had  not  reached  their  twentieth  year, 
-  VoL.  I.  V*  .  .  A  a  fwear 
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'  '  ,  ♦  ' 
fweav  with  as  iiiifch  fluency,  and  ar^e  a^tnft  Chriftianitf  as' a* 

cutely,  as  their  fathers  could  do  at  forty.  Were  fuch  bopdRil 
ihiplings  properly  fupported  in  their  ambition  by  people  of  age 
and  weight,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  foon  bscoaic 
mafters  of  every  beauty  of  elocution,  and  able  to  conv^t  even  a  , 
profcflbr  of  theology  to  tlie  religion  of  nature.  Blit,  alas  I  it  ii 
now  beginning  to  grow  falhionable  among  perfons  of  rank  and 
family,  to  abftain  from  blafphemy  and  infidelity  themfelves  ;  and 
fo  they  check  the  generous  ardour  which  young  men  of  blood 
and  impetuofity  m^ifefi  for  thefe  noble  accomplifhments. 

The  rife  of  fuch  a  plebeian  faihion,  which  is  yet  happily  far 
from  being  univerfal,  I  find,  after  much  thought  and  inquiry,  to 
be  chargeable  on  thcologues  and  moral  philofophers,  but  chief¬ 
ly  on  the  former.  Thefe  fellows  get  hold  of  us  when  we  arc 
youngi  and,  in  the  charadter  of  our  tutors,  fill  our  minds  with 
their  fuperftitious  ftuff,  which  is  fixed  there  by  the  gloomy  ha¬ 
rangues  they  accuftpm  us  to  hear  at  church.  Then  we  sire  iimt 
from  their  pedantry  to  that  of  the  univerfity,  where  we  are  o- 
bKgcd  to  liften  to  daily  ledbures  about  religion,  and  virtue,  and 
duty  5  where  we  are  taught  that  the  way  to  fcHcity  is  to  iubdue 
our  pafiions  to  reafon,  that  is,  to  forbear  whoring,  druakennejfs, 
and  Epicurifm,  oaths,  imprecations,  and  blafphemy ;  idU  wMA 
are  the  pureft  fources  of  plealnre^ 

.  Now,  it  demands  great  vigour  of  foul,  and  much  pradltce'm 
tlie  genteel  purfults  of  life,  to  eradicate  fuch  early  prejudkts ; 
and,*  as  few  comparatively  poHefs  thefe  advantages  in  thc.'requi- 
lite  degree,  few  are  able  to  free  themfelves  intirely  of  tht  flafvery 
impofed  on  them  by  an  impolite  education.  I  have  known  ma¬ 
ny,  who,  in  health  and  profperity,  laughed  at  all  your  theOl<>gl- 
cai  and  philofophical  notions,  abandon  their  gayety  ’and  fun 
when  thrown  into  adverfe  circumfiances,  and  become  tht  mod 
puling,  whining,  plaintive,  believers  on  earth;  The  tales  they 
uted  to  hear  from  the  clergy,  overfpread  their  minds  like  a  dif^ 
mal  cloud,  and  frightened  them  from  the  religion  of  nature  into 
Chrifiianity ;  and  then  you  could  get  nothing  out  of  them  but 
what  related  to  the  joys  or  miferies  of  a  future  life.  Nay,  I  re¬ 
member  one  of  thefe  converted  gentlemen,  whom  I  vranted  to 
rally  out  of  his  madnefs,  and  to  reconcile  to  jollity  and  high  life, 
iiad  tlte  filiinefs  to  tell. me  I  was  polling  to  perdhion,  and  flibuld 
certainly  go  to  hell,  unlefr  I  reformed  niy  Condufib*  He  was 
once  a.very  fine  fellow;  but  now  he  goes  to  church,  reads  god^ 
iy  books,  obferves  fobriety  in  his  cups,  avoids  honourable  debts, 
never  fmgs  a  bawdy  catch,  is  faithful  to  the  matrimonii  vow, 
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and  iUiors,  blafphemy.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  tbeoiogaes 
tskk  a  man  of  f^luon  now  and  then  out  of  his  fenfes,  and.whd- 
ly  difqual'ify  him  for  living  fuitably  to  the  vivacity  of  his  tem- 
pcr»the  voluptuoufnefs  of  his  paflions,  the  magnificence  of  his  ' 
raxik.  I  have  often  been  puzzled,  and  am  (HU  puzzled,  to  find., 
out  by  what  means  they  are  able  thus  to  influence  the  minds  of 
their  fuperiors ;  for  furcly  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  auk- 
ward  than  their  addrefs,  more  filly  than  their  arguments,  or 
more  pedantic  than  their  language  and  compofition.  It  were 
eafy  to  cover  all  thefe  with  ridicule ;  but  I  fhall  content  myfelf 
with  expofing  their  art  of  oratory  to  laughter,  by  (hewing  the 
difference  between  genteel  and  theological  writing. 

SECTIO.N  11. 

-THE  perfons  for  whom  I  write  are  people  of  rank  and  con¬ 
dition,  of  fire -and  brilliancy,  of  frolic  and  fpirit,  of  tafle  and 
pleafure,  of  dignity  and  importance,  of  .wtl  and  humour,  of 
every  thing  which  difdains  the  melancholy  reftraints  of  thought 
and  prieftcraft.  They  like  to  tead  nothing  but  what  flows  from 
the  finne  beautiful  capricioufnefs  which  directs  their  behaviour, 
and  exalts  them  fo  fublimely  above  the  vulgar,  whofe  ignoble 
fools  were  formed  to  drudge  under  the  bondage  of  fixed  rules. 
With  them  I  deteft  your  definitions,  and  divifions,  and  conclu- 
fions,  and  the  reft  of  your  metaphyfical  folenmities,  contrived  by 
frigid  and  vtfionary  pedants  within  academical  walls,  to  bewilder 
young  gentlemen  whom  generous  nature  created  for  gallantry 
and  joy.  I  fhall,  therefore,  daft  my  ideas  on  paper  juft  as  they 
come  forward  in  my  mind,  and  contemn  the  animadverfions  of 
four  men  of  method,  provided  you,  My  Lords  and  Ladies !  Sirs 
and  Madams!  deign  to  cherift  my  labours  with  thofe  milky  fmiles 
wherewith  you  gently  greet  one  another.  The  ftyleand  ideas  of  a 
gennine  man  of  faihion  will  always  difeover  themfelves,  by  that 
unutterable  charm  which  you  will  in  vain  feek  for  any  where  ■ 
dfr;  fo  full  of  novelty  and  obvioufhSs  !  of  copnedtion  and  in¬ 
coherence  !  of  force  and  languor !  of  delicacy  and  pertnefs  I  of 
the  tavern  and  'the  drawing-room ! 

•  ■  Method  has  fomething  in  it  fo  intolerably  precife  and  hampering, 
that^  would  be  a  wonder,  greater  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared 
ft  the  weVld)if  we,  the  lovers  of  cafe  and  freedom,  were  able  to  en- 
duitlts  smglefi'andftreight  lines.  Our  writing,  like  our  condufr, 
ftould  ever  and  anon  run  away  in  beautiful  and  fudden  digrefiions 
from  pur  profeffed  fubjcdl,  in  purfuit  of  every  pretty  idea  that 
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happens  to  tickle  our  fancy  i  and,  in  this  manner,  durfulijiflit*. 
felf  will,  by  tlie  time  we  return  to  it,  have  acquired  all  tlie-a« 
lurements  of  a  digreffion.  We  fcom  to  refemblc  a  carrier 
'jogs  OB  in  the  fhorteft  road  he  can  get  to  the  end  of  his  journey, 
reckoning  the  tedious  miles ;  but  would  imitate  the  dull  carrier's 
lively  dog>  which  flies  away  from  the  heels  of  his  penfive  matter, 
after  every  fcent,  and  fo  finds  amufement  for '  himfelf  at  every 
ftep.  Thus  we  enliven  the  otherwife  irkfome  hours  of  matri- 
paony,  by  now  and  then  deferting  the  familiar  looks,  and  naufe- 
ous  carefles  of  our  eafy  fpoufes,  and  again  return  to  them  with 
the  fondnefs  of  lovers,  after  abfence  and  variety  have  rekindled 
our  defires.  This  is  the  fpirit  of  genteel  compofition,  as  well 
as  of  genteel  deportment,  I  proteft,  for  my  own  part,  I  never 
light  on ‘any  thing  written  by  rule,  but  I  do  inttandy  drop  the 
-fluggitti  lump,  and  from  my  foul  curfe  the  mechanic  fcribbler, 
whole  denfe  genius  put  the  cluQify  ponderous  thing  together, 
My  heart  has  an  unconquerable  antipathy  to  the  protracting 
words,  ‘  Firtt,  Secondly,  ThirldJy,*  and  their  followers ;  ttarting 
with  horror  from  them  in  your  fermops  and  pious  books,  as  de¬ 
licate  ladies  do  at  the  fight  of  a  vile  abominable  moufe  fcam- 
pering  crofs  a  room.  Performances  of  the  elaborate  kind  are 
as  tirefome  tp  a  reader  of  tafte,  as  a  road  which  ttretches  ^ireCt-^ 
ly  out  beyond  the  ken  of  tlje  eye  is  to  a  traveller  of  fancy,  where 
he  foon  grows  indifferent  to  the  pbjeCls  on  either  hand,  and  fees 
none  but  the  fame  rifing  at  every  ttep  to  increafc.  his  difguft  and 
fatigue.  Ah !  how  I  witti  to  make  my  work  like  a  road  which 
winds  fweetly  along  vallies,  acrofs  mountains,  through  foretts, 
bcfldc  rivers,  among  villages,  between  Corn-fields,  where  the  tra¬ 
veller  defcries  beautiful  profpeCls  at  every  turn,  and  exults  with 
the  hopes  of  yet  more  delightful  landfcapes. 

I  now  proceed  to  expofe  the  theological  art  of  pratory  to  pu¬ 
blic  rifibility;  and,  from  the  meannefs  pf  it,  even  ftupidity  itfelf 
may  ilifcem  how  monttropfly  degenerate  thpfc  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  are,  who  are  thereby  perfuaded  to  abandpn  blafphe- 
my  and  thp  other  exalted  enjoyments  of  their  ttation.  A  cler¬ 
gyman,  when  he  begins  to  compofe  a  harangue,  firtt,  rambles 
through  twp  or  three  fpore  of  lines,  putting  fearlefsly  down 
whatever  happens  to  flioot  athwart  his  imagination',  which  you 
may  be  fure  is  popr  enough  ^  matter ;  and  this  watte  of  words, 
and  parfimpny  of  ftnfe,make  up  a  very  meet  introduction  to  .the 
enfuing  collection  of  abfurdities  mid  puerile  ttpries.  Next,  he 
defines  his  fubjeCt,  by  no  meaps  oyer  anxious  to  take  in  every 
pifticular  included  iu  it,  and  nothing  elfe ;  fubjeining,  without  a^ 
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jiy  vifible  token  of  fharne,  another  parcel  of  unmeaning  words, » 
by  way  of  illuftration.  Thehi  he  divides  this  notable^definition  * 
into  its  component  parts,  or  heads,  as  they  are  called  in’ the  cant 
of  the  trade, ;and  cafts  them  into’ that  fituation  or  arrangement,  • 
no  matter  whether  right  or  wrong,  in  which  they  happen  to  be  * 
jumbled  in  his  imagination;  Afterwards,  if  he  be  apprehenfive  * 
this  diviiion  will  not  make  his  affair  long  enough,  he  falls  to 
work  again,  and  fubdivides  each,  of  his  heads  into  new  ones,  till 
he  gettas  many  as  are  fufficient  to  produce  the  requifite  prolixi¬ 
ty  Laftly,  he. takes  up  thefe  precious  fragments,  and  tickles 
them  off,  one  after  another,  with  much  dexterity,  faying  many 
and  many  a  thing  about  them  which  his  vanity  thinks  palling 
fine,  though  they  make  neither  himfelf  nor  others  a  bit  the  wi¬ 
fe  r.  As  to  the  connedlion  of  his  nonfenfe,  this,  to  be  fure,  is  a 
difficult  operation,  and  what  a  perfon  of  a  genteel  turn  would 
never  attempt;  but  he  does  the  feat  fimply,  by  (licking  in,  here* 
and  there,  at  random,  the  worll,  ‘  Firit,  Secondly,  Thirdly,’ 
reckoning  onward  to  <  Hundredthly,*  if  neceffary.  It  is  worth, 
the  remarking,  that  thefe  plain  words  acquire.  In  the  hands  of.  a 
theologue,  the  n^agical  virtue  of  bringing  and  holding  together 
things  which  nature  has  fet  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  one  a- , 
nother,  by  the  mod  violent  antipatliies, 

SECTION  III. 

F  R  OM  the  contraft,juft  now  exhibited,  between  gentleman¬ 
ly  and  clerical  compofitioni  it  is  eafy  to  fee  which  of  the  two 
merits  the  preference..  The  former  is  light,  volatile,  airy ;  and 
the  l^ter,  heavy,  grovelling,  (low :  That  refembling  the  (hort 
rapid  turns  of  a  fwallow  in  chace  of  flies ;  this  comparable  to  the 
long  dired  flight  of  an  eagle  in  purfuit  of  a  flock  of  fwans.  It 
is  entirely  needlefs,  after  what  has  been  faid,  to  point  out  the 
ftrange  Angularity  of  tho£e  people  of  rank .  who  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  opinions  of  fellows  who  write,  and  confequently  think, 
fo  vulgarly.  Heavens  1  to  fee  a  perfon  of  noble  defeent,  graced 
with  a  title,’ poffeffed  of  a  great  eftate,  lodged  in  a  palace,  atten¬ 
ded  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  fervants,  dreffed  in  lace  and  em¬ 
broidery,  matter  of  a  coach  and  fix — what  meannefs  to  fubjed 
his  condud  to  theological  maxims  !  I  know  indeed,  but  I  know 
without  being  intimidated,  that  the  feverity  of  my  ridicule  has 
inflamed  the  priefthood,  and  its  infatuated  friends,  againft  me; 
and,  without  doubt,  old  Sir  Simeon  Sink’em,  the  champion  of 
gentility  in  religion  and  morals,  will  be  the  objed  of  their  keen- 
jieft  vengeance.  They  wdll  bawl,  that  I  give  a  pidure  of  the  dif- 
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courfes  of  the  prefent  clergy,  'which  is  trae  cxily  wkh  tegaufd  to 
thoie  that  were  preached  ami  publiihed  by  dieir  predeceflbrs  a 
century  or  two  ago  t  That  method  in  writing  is  pointed  out  by 
nature,  and  taught  by  all  rhetoricians^  in'  cwder  to  prevent  ob- 
fcurity  and  confufion :  That  fermons  are  now  the  fruit  of  previ* 
ottf  vftudy  and  rededion,  and,  in  general,  exhibit  marks  of  tafte 
and  elegance  as  well  as  of  piety :  That  a  man  who  pretends  to 
ridicule  what  is  done  at  church,  where  he  never  fets  his  foot, 
renders  himfelf  ridiculous  by  his  ignorance ;  that  Inch  a  fcoffer 
j^Xpofcs  himfelf  to  the  contempt  due  to  ill  manners,  while  he  o- 
penly  laughs  at  things  held  in  veneration  and  eftecm  by  thc^e  t- 
round  him :  And  that,  to  write  againft  religion  in  defence  of 
biafphemy,  h  the  highcft  degree  of  public  inlbknce  and  defervcs 
the  fevereft  chaftifement. 

What  a  mtJtitude  of  frivolous'  objcflions  and  recriminations 
have  thcfe  men  of  tinder  poured  out  againft  thee,  Sir  Simeon  ? 

I  bcHcve,  in  my  confcicnce,  ti^  want  to  frighten  me  in  my  oW 
days  Out  of  my  principles,  that  they  may  afterwards  make  me 
think,  fpeak,  and  write  like  a  fneaking  demure  thcologuc.  But 
I  am,  thank  my  ftars  !  too  fcnfiblc  of  what  is  due  to  both  my 
own  perfonal  dignity,  and  to  the  antient  luftre  of  my  family,  c- 
ver  to  do  any  thing  in  the  ftile  of  fuch  low  creatures.  Theo«' 
logues  ?  what  models  to  a  gentleman  of  my  confequence  !  Good 
heavens  !  there  is  inquination  of  honour  in  the  bare  idea  ! 
Models  !  Forbid  the  degrading  thought,  O  thou  pedigree  ! 
branching  out, like  a  fair  tree  fincc  the  times  of  Fergus  the  firft : 
Forbid  it,  O  thou  knighthood!  my  towering  glory,  and  the 
dread  of  my  inferiours  :  Forbid  it,  O  ye  hereditary  eftates,  ac¬ 
quired  by  means  too  fublime-^-to  be  revealed  to  vulgar  curiofity. 
Forbid  it,  O  ye  family-piftures  !  whether  fierce  in  beards  and 
mail,  or  placid  in  flowing  wigs  and  nightgowns :  Forbid  it,  0 
ye  embroideries,  laces,  rings,  and  powders  I  in  which  1  view 
with  delight  the  heightened  importance  of  my  perfon :  Forbid 
it,  O  all  ye  powers  that  prefide  over,  and  difpenfe  gaycty, 
Ij^ightliuefis,  and  joy !  Do  theologues,  and  their  abettors,  ima¬ 
gine  1  regard  their  objeftions  and  reproaches  ?  Is  old  Sir.  Simeon 
to  compare  antient  and  modem  fermons  together?  U  he  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  opinions  of  nature  and  rhetoricians  about  method  ? 
Is  he  to  care  how  priefts  put  their  drivelling  nonfenfe  together  ? 
Is  he  to  go  to  church  to  learn  what  it  is  ungehteel  to  know  ?  Is 
he  to  reverence  fuperftition,  and  fbrfake  blaiphemy?  By  Jove } 
Sir  Simeon  is  a  fine  old  gentleman,  and  will  never  do  any  fuch 
things— not  he !  .  ,  ^To  be  contlnuedJ^  ^ 
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In  a  fr<milK  Earl  ofQ)i - rf — d  to  Mas- 

.  .  .  ,  v  ^  ’  ,TER  Stanhope  f.,  . 

V  « 

My  dear  Uttle  Bcyy  '  :  •  :  Bathy 

OU  R  corrcfpondence  has  liitherto  been  very  defultory  and 
various.  My  letters  have  had  little  or  no  relation  to 
each  other ;  and  I  endeavoured  to  fuit  them  to  your  age  and 
paffion  #br  vanity.  I  conhdered  you  as  a  thild,  and  trifled  'vith 
you  aecordin^y ;  and,  tho’  I  cannot  yet  look  upon  you  as  a 
itian«  L  ihalL  confider  you  as  being  capable  of  fome  ferious  re¬ 
flexion.  ICou  are  now  above  half  a  man;  and,  before  your  pre- 
fent  age  is  doubled,  you  will  be  quite  a  man :  Therefore,  Paulo 
tnajgra  canamus^  •  .  *  ' 

You  already  know  your  religious  and  moral  duties,  which  in¬ 
deed  are  exceedingly  fimple  and  plain ;  The  fonrtgr ,  confifts  in 
fearing  and  loving  your  Creatpr,  and  in  obferving  his  laws, 
xrhich  he  has  written  in  every  man’s  heart,  and  which  your  con- 
Icience  will  ^ways  remind  you  of,  if  you  give  it  but  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing:  The  latter,  I  mean  your  moral  duties,  are  fully  contained 
in  thefe  few  ^  words.  Do  as  you  *would  be  done  fy.  Your  claffical 
knowledge,  others  more  able  than  myfelf  will  inftruX  you  in./ 
There  remains,  therefore,  nothing  in  which  I  can  be  ufeful  to 
yoii,  except  to  communicate  to  your  youth  and  inexperience 
what  a  long  pbfervation,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  enables 
me  to  glv'e'you. 

I  lhall  then,  for  the  future,  write  you.a  feries  of  letters,  which 
I  defire  you  will  read  twice  over,  and  keep  by  you,  upon  the  du^ 
ty  'y  the  utility  and  the  weans  of  pleafing,  that  is,  of  being  what 
the  French  call  aimable ;  an  art,  which,  it  muft  be  owned,  they 
poflefs  almoR  exclufively  :  They  have  ftudied  it  the  mofl,  and 
they  praXife  it  the  beft.  I  fhall,  therefore,  often  borrow  their 
expreflions  in  the  following  letters,  as  anfwering  my  ideas  better 
than  any  I  can  find  in  my  own  language. 

/  .  '  Re- 

f  The  fourteen  letters, ‘of  which  this coinimiflicayoa,  lb  obligkigly  •«>  ■*> 
Wire  written  with  the  view  of  forming;  the  young  gentlemtn,  to  whom 
Ih^  afc  oddredbd,  for  the  world.  They  give  a  moX  amiable  idea  of  the  heart 
of  (he  celebrated  author  \  and  deUoeate  a  piXare,  which  every  man  of  fortune 
and  fafiiion  would  wifh  tp  be  realized  in  his  Ion.  They  abound  with  many  dc- 
Kcatc  remarks,  a  melting  tendemefi,  and  an  elegant  mondky.  Of  their  anthan- 
ticity,  no  man  of  taftc  can  have  any  doubt.  They  carry  it  on  the  face  of  them. 
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Remember  this,  and  fix  it  in  your  mind,  that  whoever  is  not 
aimahUi  is  in  tnith  nobody  at  ally  ^th  regard  to  the  general  inter- 
courfe  of  life :  His  learning  is  pedantry,  and  even  his  virtue 
has  no  fuftre.  Perhaps  my  fubjedl  may  oblige  me  to  fay  things 
above  your  prefen ty2)r/tf ;  but,  in  proportion  as  your  underftand- 
ing  opens  and  extends  itfelf,  you  will  underhand  them;  and 
then,  Haec  olim  mmiln^e  juvahit,  ■  \  .i»  '  '  ' 

,1  prefiime  you  will  not  exped  elegancy,  or  even  accuracy,  in 
4  letters  of  this  kind,  which  !  write  fingly  for  your  ufe.  I  give 
you. my  matter  juft  as  it  occurs  to  me,  ,May  it  be  ufeful  ta  .you, 
P^.S.  If  you  were  m  this  place,  it  would  quite  -turn  your 
jKttle  head;  here  would  be  fo  mucl^of  your  dear  yanicy,^  that  you 
♦would  think  rather  lefs,  if  poflible,  than  moft  of  the  i;<;ompany, 
who  faunter  away  their  whole  time>,and,do  nothing.  -r  ,  - 


LETTER  XL 


'• .  .  My  dear  little  Boy, 


Batb, 

^  I  ^  tj-  ' 

THE  defire  of  being  pleafed  is  univerfal ;  the  defire  of,  plea- 
.fing  ihouldbe  fo  too.  It  is  included  in  that  great  and  fundamental 
principle  of  morality,  of  doing  to  others  what  one  wiflies  they 
ihould  do  to  us.  There  are  indeed  fome  moral  duties  of  a  much 
higher  nature,  but  none  of  a  more  amiable ;  and  I  do  not  Kefi- 
tate  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  what  Cicero  calls  tht  lenioret  vir- 
iutes,  ^ 

The  benevolent  and  feeling  heart  performs  this  duty  with 
an^  in  a  paanper  that  gives  it  at  the  fame  time  ;  but 
the  great,. t]^*ficli^  the  powerful,  too  often  beftow  their  favours 
upon  thejr,irferiors,  in  the  manner  they  beftow  their  feraps  up¬ 
on  their  dogs;  fo  a^ipeither  to  oblige  man  nor  dogsl  *‘It  is  no 
.  wonder  if  favours,-  benefits,  and  even  charities  thus  ^ftowed  uri- 
gracioufly,  fhould  be  .  as  coldly  and  faintly  acknowledged.,, Gra¬ 
titude  is  a  burden  upon  our  imperfect  nature;  and  we  are  but 

too  willing  r to  eafe  oiirfelves  of  it,  or  at  leaft^to  lighten  *it  as 
*  %  #  *  •  * 

.  much  as  we  can.*  .  '  ' 

•  .1  ^ 

The  manner y  therefore,  of  conferring  favours  or  benefits,  is,  as 
to  pleafing,  almoft  as  important  as  the  matter  itfelf.  Take  care, 
then,  never  to  throw  away  the  obligations,  which  perhaps  you 
may  have  it  in  your  power  to  confer  upon  others^  by  an  air  of 
infolent  protedtion,  or  by  a  cold  and  comfortlcfs  manner,  which 
ftifles.them  in  their. birth.  Humanity  inclines,  reKgion  requires, 
.^d  our  moral  duties  oblige  us,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  relieve 
'  the  dUtrefles  and  miferies  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  but  this  is 

not 
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iloeall;  for  a  tfOc  beart*&|t  beacvoicnce  and  tendernefs,  will 
prompt  us  to  contribute  what  we  can  to  their  eale,  their  amufe- 
mcnt,  and  their  pl^fure,  as  far  as  innocently  we  may.  Let  us 
then  not  only  fcatter  benefits,  but  even  ftrow  flowers  for  our 
fellow  travellers,  in  the  rugged  ways  of  this  wretched  world. 

There  are  .fome,  and  but  top  many  in  this  country  particu? 
toly,  who,  without  the  leafl  viflble  taint  of  ill-nature  or  male¬ 
volence,  feem  to  be  totally  indiflereht,  do  not  ihew  the  lead 
defire  to  pleafe ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  they  never  deflgnedly 
offend.  Whether  ^is  proceeds  from  a  lazy,  negligent,  and  lift- 
left  difpofltion,  from  a  gloomy  and  melancholic  nature,  from  ill 
health,  low  fpirks,  or  from  a  fecret  ^nd  fallen  pride,  ariiing 
from  the  confcloufnefs  of  their  boafted  liberty  and  independen- 
cjf  hard  to  determine,  conildering  the  various  movements  of 
the  human  heart,  and  the  wonderful  errors  of  the  human  head. 
But,  be  the  caufe  what  it  will,  that  neutrality,  which  is  the  ef- 
fedl  of  it,  makes  thefe  people,  as  neutralities  do,  defpicable,.and 
mere  blanks  in  fociety.  They  would  furely  he  roufed  from  their 
indifference,  if  they  would  ferioufly  confider  the  infinite  utility  c/ 
^Uafing^  which  I  (hall  do  in  my  next. 

LETTER  III. 

My  dear  little  Boy^  Bathy 

As  the  utility  of  pleafing  feems  to  be  almoft  a  felf-evident  propo- 
fil^a,  I  (hall  rather  hint  it  to  you,  than  dwell  upon  it.  The  per- 
fon  who  miahifefts  a  cpnftant  deflre  to  pleafe,  places  his,  perhaps, 
fmail  ftock  of  merit,  at  great  intereft.  What  vaft  returns,  then, 
muft  real  merit,  when  thus  adorned,  neceffarily  bring  in  ?  A 
prudent  ufurer  would  with  tran^Tport  place  his  laft  fhilling  at 
fuch  intereft,  and  upon  (b  folid  a  fecurity. 

‘  The  man  y^o  is  amiable,  will  make  almoft  as  many  friends 
as  he  .does  acquaintances.  I  mean  in  the  current  acceptation  of 
the  word^  but  not  fuch  fentimental  friends  as  Pylades  or  Oreftes, 
Nifus  and  Euryalus,  &c»  but  he  •  will  make  people  in  general 
wifk  him  well,  and  inclined  to  ferve  him  in  any  thing  not  incon- 
with  their  own  intereft. 

Civility  is  the  efiential  article  towards  pleafing,  and  is  the  re- 
fuk  of  good  nature,  and  of  good  fenfe ;  but  gopd-breedmg  is  the 
decoration,  the  luflreqf  civility,  and  only  to  be  acquired  by  a  mi¬ 
nute  attention  to,  and  experience  of  good  comply.  A  good  . 
natored  ploug^unan  or  fox-hunter,  may  be  intentionally  as  civil 
as  the  politeft  coiutier ;  but  their  manner  often  degrades  and  vi¬ 
lifies, their  matter;  whereas,  in  good  breeding,  the  manner ^  al- 
•  Voi.  L  “  B-b  ways 
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ways  adorns  and  dignifies  the  matter  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  have 
often  known  it  give  currency  to  bafe  coin, .  Wc  may  trucly  fay, 
\ix  tlvis  materiem  fuperat  opus»  ,  .  > 

'  Civility  is  often  attended  by.  a  ceremonioufnefs,  which  good¬ 
breeding  corrects,,  but  will  not  quite  abolifh.  A  certain  degree 
of  ceremony  is  a.necelTary  outwork  of  manners,  as  well  as  of  re- 
^  ligion :  It  keeps  the  forward  and  petulant  at  a  proper  diftance, 
and  Is  a  very  fmall  reftraint  to  the  fenfible,  and.  to  the  well  bred 
part  of  the  world.  We  find  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  that  Peter  had 
too  much  pomp,  and  ceremony.  Jack  too  little ;  but  Martiros 
conduct  foems  to  be  a  good  rule  for  both  worlhip  and  manners; 
and  good  fenfe  and  good-breeding  purfue  this  true  medium.  In 
my  next,  I  fliall  confider  the  means  of  pleafing. 

P.  S,  1  am  very  forry  I  can  fend  you  no  venifon  this  year;  but 
I  have  no  doe-venifon  this  time,  the  feafon  has  been  fo  unfa¬ 
vourable.  You  muft  celebrate  your  natal  day  this  year  without 
it,  which  you  will  do  beft  by  refleftlng  that  you  are  now  ten 
years  old,  and  that  you  have  no  time  to  lofe  in  trifling  childifh 
diffipation.  You  muft  apply  now,  or  never.  > 

V  LETTER  IV. 

,  My  dear  little  Boy,  Buth, 

THE  means  of  pleafing  vary  according  to  time,  placed,  and 
perfon ;  but  the  general  rule,  is  the  trite  one.  Endeavour  tqpleafe, 
and  you  will  infallibly  pleafe  to  a  certain  degree ;  conftantly 
ftiow  a  defire  tp  pleafe,  and  you  will  engage  people’s  felf-Iove  in 
yourintereft;  a  mott  powerful  advocate.  This,  as  indeed  al- 
moft  every  thing  elfe,  depends  on  attention,  or  more  properly 
hs  attention^ ;  Be,  therefore,  minutely  attentive  to  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  time,  place,  and  perfon,  or  you  may .  happen  to  offend, 
where- you  intend  to  pleafe ;  for  people,  in  what  touches  them- 
felves,make  no  allowances  for  flips  or  Inadvertencies. 

To  be  diftrait  in  company  is  unpardonable,  and  implies  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  it,  and  is  not  lefs  ridiculous  than  offenfive.  There  is 
little  difference  between  a  dead  man,  and  a  diftrait ;  what  diffe* 
rence  there  is,  is  entirely  to  the  advantage?  of  the  former,  whofe 
infenfibility  every  body  fees  is  not  voluntary.  Same  people, 
moft  abfurdly,  affedl  diftradion»  as  thinking  that  it  implies  deep 
thought  and  fuperior  wifdom ;  but  they  are  greatly  miftaken,  for 
everybody  knows,  that,  if  natural,  it  is  a  great  wcaknefs  of  the 
mind,  and  an  egregious'  folly  affedicd.  A  wife  man,  inftead  of 
not  ufing  the  fenfes  Which  he  has,  wotild  wifh  them  all  to  be 
multiplied,  in  order  to  fee  and  hear,  at  once,  whatever  is  faid  or 
done  in  company. 

-  Be  you  then  attentive  to  the  moft  trifling  thing  that  paffes 
where  you  ai^ ;  have,  as  the  vulgar  phr^e  is,  your  eyes  and 
your  ears  always  about  you.  It  is  a  very  foolilh  thought,  a  ve- 
^  cpmmon  faying,  ^  1  really  did  not  mindjt/  or  <  I  was  thinking 
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bf  quite  another  thing  at  that  time/  The  proper  anfwcr  to  fuch 
ingenious  excuies,  and  which  admits  of  no  reply  is,  why  did  you 
not  mind  it ;  you  was  prefent  when  it  was  faid  or  done  ?  Oh  ! 
but  you  may  fay,  you  was  thinking  of  quite  another  thing ;  if 
fo,  why  was  you  not  in  quite  another  place  proper  for  that 
important  other  thing,  which  you  fay  you  was  thinking 
of?  But,  you  will  fay,  perhaps,  that  the  company  was  f©  filly 
that  it  did  not  deferve  your  attention ;  That,  I  am  fure,  is  the 
faying  of  a  (illy  man  ;  for  a  man  of  fenfc  knows  that  there  is  no 
company  fo  filly,  that  fome  ufe  may  not  be  made  of  by  atten*- 
tion. 

Youfhould  have  (and,  it  is  to  be  had,  if  you  pleafe)  a  verfabi- 
,  iity  in  attention,  which  you  may  inflantaneoufly  apply  to  different 
objects  and  perfons  as  they  occur.  Remember,  that,  without 
thefe  attentions^  you  will  never  be  fit  to  live  in  good  company,  nor  - 
indeed  any  company  at  all ;  and  the  beft  thing  you  can  do  will 
be  to  turn  Chartreux.  When  you  prefent  yourfelf,  or  are  prefent- 
ed  for  the  firft  time  in  company,  ftudy  to  make  the  firft  impref^ 
lion  you  give  of  yourfelf  as  advantageous  as  pofiible.  This  you  can 
only  do  at  firft,  by  whatfolid  people  commonly  call  trifles,  which 
are  tf/>,  drefSf  and  addrefs.  Here  '  invoke  the  affiftance  of  the 
graces :  Even  that  filly  article  of  drefs  is  no  trifle  upon  thefe  oc- 
cafions. 

Never  be  the  firft  nor  the  iaft  in  the  fafhion.  Wear  as  fine  . 
doathsas  men  of  your  rank  commonly  do,  and  rather  better  than 
worfe ;  and  when  you  are  well  dreffed  once  a  day,  do  not  feem 
to  know  that  you  have  any  cloaths  on  at  all,  but  let  your  moti¬ 
ons  be  as  eafy  as  they  could  be  in  your  night  gown.  A  fop  va¬ 
lues  himfelf  upon  his  drefs ;  but  a  man  of  fenfe  will  not  negle^ 
it  in  his  youth  at  lead.*  The  greateft  fop  I  ever  faw,  was  at 
the  fame  time  the  greateft  lloven ;  for  it  is  an  affedled  fingularity 
of  drefs,  be  it  of  what  fort  it  will,  that  conftitutes  a  fop,  and  e- 
very  body  will  prefer  an  overdreffed  fop  to  a  flovenly  one.  Let 
your  addrefs,  when  you  firft  come  into  company,  be  modeft,  but 
without  the  leaft  bafhfulnefs  or  fheepifhnefs;  fteady,  without  im¬ 
pudence,  and  unimbaraffed,  as  if  you  were  in  your  own  room. 
This  is  a  difficult  point  to  hit,  and  therefore  deferves  great  at¬ 
tention  ;  nothing  but  a  long  ufage  in  the  world,  and  in  the  beft 
company,  can  poffibly  give  it. 

A  young  man  without  knowledge  of  the  world,  when  he  firft 
goes  into  a  fafliionable  company,  where  moft  are  his  fuperiors, 
is  commonly  either  annihilated  by  mauvaife  hontey  or,  if  he  roufes 
and  lalhes  himfelf  up  to  what  lie  only  thinks  a  modeft  affurance, 
he  runs  into  impudence  and  abfurdity,  and  confequently  offends, 
inftead  of  pleafing.  Have  always,  as  much  as  you  can,  that  air 
de  douceur y  which  never  fails  to  make  favourable  impreffions,  pro^ 
vided  it  be  equally  free  from  an  infipid  fmile,  or  a  pert  fmirk. 

Tele  continued. 
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LA  FONTANA  D*AMORE> 

In  Imicatkm  of  Rbnfard. 

A  Majk  of  SHEPHtKDS-afthe  Dedication  of  a 
Fountain. 

CHIEF  SHEPHERD. 
EPHERDs,  on  Other  banks  your  flocks 
may  play ; 

!  Here  native  pearls  enrich  the  velvet  lawn, 

.  And  lilies  op’ning  to  the  morning  ray 
I  On  their  fmooth.  cups  reflect  the  purple  dawn. 

I  Chorus,  divide  :  Give  voice  to  every  reed ; 

'  Sec,  on  the  level  green  your  filent  (heep 
;  Crop  the  wild  thyme,  and  near  the  riv’let  feed, 
I  While  the  hufli’d  gales  in  April’s  bofom  fleep. 


TRY. 

♦ 

S  t  M  tt  D  R  H  S. ' 

Adder,  tnd  iTp,  and  toad  with  brazen  eye; 

In  yon*  dark  d^art  And  Ibioe  hateful  ecU, 

Blind  flow'woroi,  and  thou,  four-wing’d-Klra- 
gon-fly. 

Near  other  fountains,  other  How’rets  dwcM. 

S  E  M  I-C  rt  O  R  U  S. 

Sad  Philomel  her  iiight>lonk  warbles  here, 
And  the  (hrill  Black-bird  with  ks  yHlow  biH, 
The  Gold-flncb  chirps  its  fyivtn  carols  near. 
And  the  fweet  Wood-lark  tunes  its  trembling 
quill. 

SEMI-CHORUS. 

Daoghter  of  air,  Tweet  Echo,  that  onfeen 
In  the  fmooth  concave  of  thy  iecret  ibeii. 
Lead’ll  the  night- wandVer  o’er  the  chequer’d 
green. 

Amid  thefe  Verdant  arbours  ever  dwell. 


[  SEMI-CHORUS. 

‘  Fountain,  for  ev'cr  may  thy  chryflal  ftream 
/  O’er  many  an  em’rald,  many  a  diamond  flow. 
May  amethyfls,  and  opal’s  varied  gleam 
Smile  on  thy  fands,  and  in  thy  waters  grow. 

,  SEMI-CHORUS. 

;  Ye  fpangled  gold-filh,  may  no  branch  be  roll’d 
On  the  green  herbage,  where  in  Ihoalsyou  play; 

’  May  no  rude  water-fnake  with  finuous  fold 
Wind  thro’  your  haunts,  or  on  this  margin 
'  •  flray. 

!  SEMI-CHORUS. 

‘  No  cane,  nor  flaR,  nor  pointed  ru(h  (hall  grow 
On  this  fair  brink,  where  (liver  jeflamine. 

And  orange-flow’rs,  and  fpicy  balfams  blow. 
And  fweet  mulk-rofes  knit  in  am’rous  twine. 

t  SEMI-CHORUS. 

\  Drop  not  thy  tears,  old  willow,  in  this  brook. 
Ye  fowls  with  glofly  plumage  fport  not  here, 
And  thou,  O  angler,  whirl  thy  barbed  hook 
In  the  wide  river,  or  a  lake  lefs  clear. 

SEMI-CHORUS. 

Sweet  Zephyr,  gentle  gale,  Aurora’s  child,- 
That  court’d  in  od’rous  vales  the  fmiling  Spring,' 
Sport  on  this  dream  ;  and  with  foft  dalliance 
mild  ' 

Bathe  in  the  wanton  fount  thy  (liken  wing. 

SEMI-CHORUS. 

Sweet  Breeze,  that  wanton’d  in  the  thidle’s 
beard. 

Or  o’er  the  ripen’d  citron’s  golden  cheek. 

Thro’  thefe  fair  .wood-walks  may  thy  voice  be 
heard. 

Among  thefe  damafk  flow’rs  thy  Jacinth  feek.  * 

SEMI-CHORUS. 

Ye  green-eyed  frogs,  that  near  the  purling 
fpring 

Couch’d  on  thcmofs,of  low’ring  (kies  complain, 
Near  other  drejms  your  ancient  jargon  fing,  . 

The  milder  Naiads  hate  fo  harih  a  drain. 

•  \ 


*  A  few  copies  of  this  elegant  Poem  were 
lately  thro wn  off  at  Oxford;  and  one  of  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  friends  has  done  us  the  favour  to  trandnit 
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S  E  M  I-G  H  O  R  U  S. 

Ye  Dryads,  that  within  the  poplar’s  bark 
Strike  hcav’nly  lutes,  and  join  the  nym^ha 
dance. 

Leave  for  this  rill  your  dreary  manflon  dark. 
And  gliding  thro’  the  paflive  air  advance. 

SEMI-CHORUS. 

Ye  Water-  nymphs,  and  fiders  of  the  wood. 

Balk  on  thefe  flow’rs,  artd  on  this  border  play. 
And  hand  in  hand  encircling  round  the  flood. 
Dance  to  the  Moon-beams  till  the  dawning 
day. 

S  E  IVI I-C  H  O  R  U  S. 

Eye  of  the  day,  O  Sun,  whoie  beaming  light 
Flies  and  purfues  by  tumk  the  fcatter’d  gloom. 
Shine  here,  that  no  hoar-frod,  mil-dew,  or 
blight 

Cockle  the  Ihrubs,  and  curl  the  (brivcl’d  bloom. 

SEMI-CHORUS. 

Moon,  o’er  thefe  groves,  and  o’er  this  ^foun¬ 
tain  pals,  " 

Night’s  arbitrefs,  pale  regent  of  the  dreams. 
Here  Ihed  thy  dew,  and  in  this  wat’ry  giafs, 
Admiie  thy  arching  horns  and  (liver  beams. 

S  E  M  1-C  H  O  R  U  S. 

Star-light,  when  humming  gnats  and  rear- 
mice  rude « 

Sport  wildly  flutt’ring  in  thy  gllmm’ring  ray^ 
And  the  gray  mid  glides  twiding  o’er 
wood, 

sleep  on  this  brook,  and  on  the  furface  play. 

.  SEMI-CHORUS. 

Now,  facred  Stream,  this  Vafe  of  (parklxng 
wine, 

Crown’d  to  thy  name  whb  cbearful  hand  we  fill. 
So  may  thy  charms  in  our  wild  carols  (hine 
More  fplendid  than  Blandufla’s  glally  Rill. 

CHIEF  SHEPHERD. 
Swains,  pipe  no  more :  But  let  our  lambs  be 

pent; 

Now  crimfon  cv’ning paints  the  tufted  greaves, 
Night’s  tapers  dance  along  the  Armament, 

And  cooler  breezes  fan  the  rudling  leaves. 
Early  at  blufh  of  dawn,  a  freiber  band 
To  many  an  harp  and  many  a  flute  (hall  play. 
And  Ang  and  wanton  o’er  the  flow’ry  land, 
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the  SUN,  thfc  HORSE,  and  INSECTS; 

A  Fable.  * 

i  ♦  •  • 

llttmhly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  im~ 

jfortant  and  verhbfe  Jefiut  Fat 
and  bis  Telperi  and  Parajites. 

WHILE  Zephyr  with  enliv’nine  fan 
Refre(]i*d  the  fervid  bread  of  Pan, 

And  coolM  the  Sun*s  meridian  blaze, 

A  boric  of  mettle  went  to  graze : 

Profufe  of  fwcets  his  padure  wide 
With  mteful  heart  the  Courfer  eyed. 

And  med  kind  Nature  for  his  board. 

Within  her  gifts  fo  richly  dorM. 

But  fcarcely  did  the  Steed  appear. 

When,  lo!  a  living  atmofphere 
Of  Ghats  and  Hornets  fwarm’d  around 
With  buiy  Sight  and  droning  found  : 

And  now  defeending  from  the  wing  ' 

With  little  rage  the  Horie  they  ding  ; 

While  hxt  in  ibvereign  fcorn  he  dp^. 

And  tantaliz*d  their  third  of  blood. 

At  length,  to  Heav’n  he  rais’d  his  eyes. 

And  thus  to  parting  Phoebus  cries  : 

<  Bright  Source  of  Day!  what  could’d  thou 
mean? 

Was  it  in  frolic  or  in  Ipleen, 

That  thou  Cndued’d  with  life  and  (enie 
This  animated  feculence?  * 

*  Can  thefe  (th*  illudrious  god  replied) 

Thefe  living  atoms  pique  thy  pride  I 
Myriads  like  thefe,  at  each  effort. 

Arc  viOims  of  thy  rage  or  fport : 

But  ftake  thy  ddes,  or  ladi  thy  tail, ' 

O’er  muivitudes  thou  may’d  prevail. 

Yet,  though  impertinent  and  loud. 

Regard  with  fcom  the  buzzing  crowd : 

When  foes  like  thefe  affail  thy  might. 

More  known  'for  impotence  than  fpite. 

All  other  pafGons  Iwt  difdain. 

Thy  native  dignity  profane. 

Should’d  thou  indulge  in  harmlefs  play 
Thefe  dud-born  Creatures  of  a  day. 

They  (brink  to  that  maternal  dung 
From  whole  prolific  fixds  they  fprung ; 

There  in  profound  oblivion  hnk. 

And  putrify  in  (bcial  dink.’ 

His  words  the  Steed  widi  rev’rence  heard. 

And  foon  the  Infects  difappear’d. 

Yon  own  the  quadruped  was  wife 
Such  weak  opponents  to  defpife  : 

Apply  the  cafe,  and  yon  (hall  find 
Th’  example  for  yourielves  defign’d  : 

For  whenx  droning,  dinging  crew 
.  Of  Critics  flutter  in  your  view, 

Should  you  the  fpeckled  herd  chadife, 

■To  what  importance  would  they  rife  ! 

By  your  rebuke  didineuifh’d  (nark  me), 
Th^Attid  andAridarcbi 
Would  think  themfelvt^  with  laurels  grac’d. 
The  Sov’reign  arbiters  of  Tadc ; 

And  too  fadidious  to  be  borne. 

Would  laugh  the  Stagyrite  to  fcorn. 

Turn  tlicn  on  Nature’s  walks  your  view, 

£ach  nobler  game  (he  yields  purfuc, 


Antiquity’s  rich  mioei  explore,  * 

And'burnifh  ev’ry  gem  once  more  : 

Or,  if  fome  momentary  blaxe 
Of  modem'  Wit  AttraO  your  gaze, 

The  fleeting  emanation  fix. 

Ere  with  the  common  air  k  mix. 

Thefe,  thefe  are  quarries  worth  your  pains. 

Not  the  vile  droA  of  Critic  brains. 

*  Then  let  the  fiauieous  vermin  red ;  *  * 

NcgleAed  excrements  are  bed.  X< 

\  ^ 

For Edinburgh  Magazine.  * 

ODE  for  the  30/A  of  JANUARY. 

Hark  I  on  icy  wings  the  gala 
<  Scowls  along  the  winding  vale. 

Hark!  a  voice  of  awful  doom 
Burds  from  •  Windfor’s  hoary  (hade — 

>  Shrieks  that  (hake  the  yawning  tomb 
Roufe  the  echoes  of  the  glade. 

Hark !  the  tide  of  fwelling  found, 

Ruihing  thro*  the  gloom  of  night. 

Scattering  horror  wildly  round. 

Strikes  the  f  Wretch  with  pale  affright  5 
While  his  Vifipn  points  the  fword 
Thro’  the  bofbm  of  his  Lord, 

While  in  Albion’s  evil  hour  ' 

Murder  marks  the  path  to  pow*r* 

O’er  the  murmurs  of  the  deep 
Hangs  the  fiafhing  car  of  day. 

Slow  to  mount  the  rofy  deq>. 

Clouding  its  reiu^bmt  ray.— 

Shrink,  oh!  (hriuk,  thou  blufhing  morn 
Quick  to  Lethe’s  darked  (hade. 

Thou  that  faw’d  Sedition’s  bUde 
Streaming  from  the  crimfon  blow. 

Thou  that  faw’d  the  Diadem  tom  ] 
Trampled  by  a  fubjeft  foe. 

See,  with  holy  vizard  veil’d  - 

Treafon  rolls  to  heaven  her  eyes — 

Sec,  with  Albion’s  griefs  regal’d 
How  (he  quad's  her  tears  and  fighs* 

Sec,  with  olive  garlands  gay 
Where  fweet  Peace  and  Freedom  bloom. 

How  (he  fmiles  but  to  betray.—  a 

Ah !  beneath  her  pinion’s  gloom  • 

Albion’s  curie  and  Albion’s  bane, 

Smoaking  with  his  Monarch’s  blood. 

Weaves  the  (hare,  and  clanlu  aloud  , 

.  The  horrors  of  the  fbvile  chain. 

• 

Startled  at  the  difmal  found 
Judicc,  with  her  pointed  fpear, 

Qn  the  trembling  Tyrant  frown’d. 

While  thefe  accents  rend  his  ear. 

‘  Had  thou.  Traitor,  dar’d  to  fcalc  ^ 

Wild  Ambition’s  Alpine  deep. 

Where  below,  the  Stygian  dc^  \  'T 

Murmurs  thro*  the  pitchy  vale? 

•  Charles  I.  isfaidto  have  been  buried  at 
WindTor.  t  CromweU. 

: _ ^ 
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Curft  with  reins  df  regtl  fway  . 

0*er  tbjr  front  Safpidon  lowr, 

.  Quivering  on  thy  lip,  Difmay 
Taint  the  poUbnous  draught  of-pow*r.>*- 
lUckM  on  Care’s  diflraOing  wheel. 

Thrown  on  Terror’s  thorny  bed. 

Hoary  Tyrant,  fee  the  fteel 
Wiying  o’er  thy  briftly  head.— 

From  nlial  rage  and  threatening  doom 
Shield  thee  in  the  welcome  tomb.* 

A.  G. 

Fortbt  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

.  To  aToung  Lady, 

Sin^ng  Wall  e r*s  <  Go  lovelj  Rofe* 

Ftec  Devs  intcrjit  ntji  £gnus  vindice  nodus* 

JJor, 

WITH  what  a  carelefs  artlefs  eaft 
The  fwectly-fmiiing  fair. 

Warbles  the  ibft  mellifluent  lays. 

And  captivates  mine  ear ! 

Wert  Waller,  Cytherca’s  bard. 

To  hear  his  numbers  flow 
So  fweetly,  tell  me  what  reward, 

,  Whativeife  would  he  bellow  f 

Ah  me!  unequal  to  her  praiie. 

With  too  exflatic  fire 
TranilKirted,  loft  in  deep  amaze. 

He  would  rcfign  the  lyre. 

The  nymph  (dr  having  pleas’d  too  well 
Would  lofe  her  due  reward. 

No!  Phoebus  Would  aflume  the  lhell,‘ 

And  perfobatc  the  bard. 

*Ah !  while  the  Ibul  of  Waller  (Iray’d 
Rapt  in  th’  Elyfian  dream, 

Phoebus,  enamour’d  of  the  maid. 

Would  feel  a  real  flame  ; 

Would  keep  th*  enchanted  bard  in  hcav’n 
Dreaming  real  joy,  the  while 
To  him  the  afhial  blifs  was  giv’n 
To  dwell  in  Phoebe’s  finile. 

Specimen  of  TARTARIAN  Music; 
IFitb  So VGs  in  the  Language  of  the  Tar« 
TARS,  (See /i&e  Plate.) 

I.  . 

Kemnikhe  borgolOne  nakolkadfi  bainctfi: ; 
Koellebakh^  beemene  ariKhin  dogalfaba. 
DaUanaien  adon  doni  efara  ierdi  belele : 

Abe,  tocne  baritche  ;  Koegaetebine  mordonai. 
Ourtou  tsakai  termedene  epfinouiam  Kouiagbe, 
Edcbf,  toenc  baritche;  Koacgactchinc  mor- 
donat. 

JBftijon  tala  ollotcnc  tscrcnfibc  beklc, 

Abetcuc  gargaidchc;  Koaegaetchine mordonai. 


T.  R  Y, 

I 

Koulj^e  tichken  Koghing,  di  der,  oi,  ienejin 
Tchenargouch.  '  '  ,  ‘  , 

Koeroub  ater  merghing,  di  per,  qi,  leiiem 
Tehcnargouch  ; 

Tchinnaimnanq  Kalbaigban,  oi,  fenem  Tche¬ 
nargouch. 

Tchevalirghe  barbaibgban,  oi,  lenem  Tche-, 
nargouch  : 

Kantetirghe  outchederbem,  oi,  fenem  Tche- 
nargouch,  • 

Kartagouch  toutchei  derben,  oi  fenem  Tche« 
nargouch. 

’  III. 

Agatem  tchilne  berchou  tchak,  tfonai  dou. 
Agar  le  fouga  falkiflen,  tfenai  dou. . 

OI  her  falna  keiTbefem,  tfonai  dou. 

Bachem  og  bargai  kolloutchen,  tfonai  dou. 
Attek  la  bene  tingnet  keng,  tfenai  dou. 

A1  kem  neng  da  kotchire,  tfenai  dou. 

Agaber  tongma  derbetken,  tfenai  dou. 

Al  hot  bengneng  echege,  tfonai  dou. 

IV. 

Ai  Oefoel,  Oefeel,  Oeflfel,  emme  oeflbelkarl 
Koufi  mele 

Koufimbiie  ankachemne  da  Oefoke  gealder  den. 
Kouchoun  outicher  ouche  Rada  tona  toucher 
touchaka. 

Orous  bqrat  tebia  a  feda  oi  gtkire  tchetcheder* 
Oi  nechbolgan  tchian  amna  da  igba  leb  nan*, 
fandak. 

TRANSLATION  of  tbeTbreeieJi  So  VGS^ 

U*. 

A  Duck  has  lighted  upon  the  Lake,  I  tell  it 
you,  my  dear  Tchenargouch.  If  t  had  feen  it, 

I  would  have  (Hot  it,  and  not  milled,  I  tell  it 
you.  And  you,  dear  Tchcnar^nch,  what  do 
you  fay  ?  My  Love  is  always  the  fame.— How 
is  it  with  you,  my  dear  Tchenargouch  ?  I  will 
not  marry  another  man,  a  defpieable  man.  I 
would  fly  to  heaven,  if  I  could  fly  lil^e  a  hawk; 
what  would  you  do,  ray  dear  Tchenargouch? 

III. 

The  White  horfe  has  a  large  mane,  tfenai 
dou,  A  rivulet  runs  here,  tfenai  dou.  I  want 
to  make  a  raft,  tfenai  dou.  If  1  cannot  make 
this  raft,  I  will  ru(h  into  (lavery.  The  Stallion 
and  the  mare  brought  kali  from  this  rivulet, 
tfonai  dou.  The  tall  and  the  little  Brother, 
tfonai  dou,  are  at  the  gate  of  the  Voivode, 
tfonai  dou. 

IV. 

Lend  an  ear  to  my  feng.  OclTel,  OclTcI, 
Ocflcl.  I  watch  over  him  attentively.  The 
Crow  hath  given  thee  his  eyes  and'  his  eye¬ 
brow's  ;  the  Crow  will  fly  to  a  diflance,  to  fee 
whether  the  cranb  does  not  fall  into  the  net. 
There  is  war  between  the '  Ruffians  and  the 
Bouraetes ;  they  pierce  each  other,  yonder,  in 
the  valley :  I  would  dally  with  thee,  if  thou 
earned  without  delay  to  thy  hut ;  and  then  I 
would  fly  to  my  own. 

•  I  hcfc  Songs  arc  not  exhibited  from  any 
intrlnfic  merit,  but  as  a  Kind  pf  curiofity. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Hifiory  of. Great  Britaintfrom  the  Invafton  of  it  by  the  Romans  un* 
der  Julius  Caefar,  ’  Written  on  a  New  Plan*  By  Robert  Henry, 
D.  p,  one  of  the  Minijlers  of  Edinburgh.  Vol.  II.  L.  i  ;  is. 
■  4to.  Edinburgh^  Balfour.  London^  T.  Caddel. 


This  volume  .of  the.  hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  contains  an 
account  of  the  civil  and  military  tranfaftions,  the  policy, 
and  the  manners,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is 
no  fubjedl  in  the  hiftory  of  modern  times,  that  afiPords  fo  rich  a 
field  for  ingenuity  and  refearch.  The  eftablifhment  of  a  great 
kingdom ;  the  foundation  of  a  conftitution  the  moft  admired  and 
the  moft  valuable  that  has  arifen  among  men;  and  the  efforts  of 
a  rude  age  towards  legiflation  and  civility ;  are  curious  and  im¬ 
portant  obje^s.  They  will  be  allowed,  at  the  fame  time,  to  be 
of  very  difi^ult  difcuffion ;  and  to  require  the  union  of  philofo* 
phy  and  political  (kill,  of  erudition  and  eloquence;  qualities, 
which,  we  are  forry  to  obferve,  appear,  in  no  eminent  degree,  in 
-the  prefent  publication. 

In  his  firft,  chapter,  our  author  exhibits  the  civil  and  military 
hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  the  landing  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy.  In  the  o- 
ther  chapters,  he  fucceflively  treats  of  religion  in  Great  Britain, 
of  its  government,  learning,  arts,  commerce,  and  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  its  inhabitants  during  the  fame  period. 

This  plan  is  minute  and  comprehenfive ;  but,  it  is  a  confequence 
of  it,  that  the  different;,  divifions  of  the  work  languifh  in  a  uni- 
formity  of '  events ;  and  that  a  ftparation  is  made  of  fads  inti- 
mately'  connected.  It  deprives  the  narration  of  all  vigour,  and 
ihtereft,  and  fpirit;  and  brings  not  advantages  to  compenfate 
thefe  defeats.  A  curiofity,  for  example,  is  excited  in  the  firft 
chapter,  which  dies  away  before  the  reader  can  reach  the  laft, 
where  an  attempt  is  made  to  gratify  it.  From  the  nature  of  his 
arrangement,  the  author  gives  a  pi<fture  of  the  civil  and  military 
affairs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  before  he  touches  on  their  charac¬ 
ter  and  manners.  He  has  colleded  materials  for  hiftory;  but  it 
cannot  furely  be  faid,  with  propriety,  that  he  has  ereded  an  hi- 
ftorical  fabric. 

Uncommon  diftindlnefs  and  accuracy  might  perhaps  ,have^ 
been  expe<fted  from  the  plsJ^  which  our  author  has  adopted.  No 
bontradidiory  aflertions,  one  would  have  thought,  would  have 
difgraced  a  work,  which  led  to  a  minute  and  continued  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  different  topics'  it  propofed  to  illuftratel  It  b,  there- 
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fore,  a  paia  to  iks,  that  we  caanot  beftow  on  it  tho  fiilkft  cocti* 
mendation  for  pofTefling  thefe  qualities.  *  It  is  much  to  be  la- 
niented>  fays  our  author,  that  it  is  ib  difficult,  or  rather,  that 
it  is  itnpoffible,  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  origin  and  progrefs 
of  the  Engltih  conlHttttion,  laws,  and  government,  in  fo  clear 
and  full  a  manner,  as  to  leave  nothing  ^rk  or  wanting;  and 
lupported  in  every  part  with  fuch  ftrength  of  evidence,  as  to 
leave  nothing  doubtful.  That  this  is  really  impoJflble»  will  be  moA 
readily  acknowledged  by  thofe  who  are  beft  acquainted  with  the 
In  the  fame  chapter  where  thefe  obfervatioois  appear, 
one  is  iurprifed  to  meet  with  the  following  acknowledgment  of 
a  very  different  kind,  concerning  the  laws  and  government  of 
England.  *  It  would  not  be  impojfihle  to  trace  the  progrels  of 
this  political  edifice,  from  the  firft  rude  plan  that  was  formed  of 
it  in  the  wilds  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,' to  its  moff.pec&A 
date:  But, fuch  a  laborious  inveftigation  could  afford  enter<* 
tainment  only  to  thofe  few  who  need  it  leaft.’  This  is  rather  a 
quick  tran^tion  from  one  ^opinion,  to  another 

Tile 

•  Oar  author  even  abounds  with  flips  ftill  more  inexcufable.  To  collect  them, 
would  be  a  very  difagreeable  tafle.  X»et  the  following  example  ierve  as  a  fpeci- 
inen.  It  is  to  be  Sound  in  his  chapter  on  the  learning  of  the  Aoglo-Saxo&s,  and 
expeieshiffl  to  thejufi  imputation  .of  ignovaooe.  In  rendering  a  paflagr  of  aa 
old  writer,  he  ventures  to  ule  the  words  Tnvii  and  ^mdrivii,  as  the  plurals  .of 
Trivtum  and  S^adrivium » .a  liberty  very  fkigular,  and  for  which,  there  is  no 
authority  in  the  Latin  language.  A  miflake  of  this  ibrt  could  hardly  be  pardoned 
in  a  fcbool-boy.  In  a  man,  who  afpires  to  the  fame  of  erudition,  it  excites  won* 
der.or  pity..*  The  trivtum^  fays  be,  comprehended  grammar,  rhetoric, .and Ipgic; 
the  qMdrhium^  mufle,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  aflrooomy,  according  to  the 
barbarous  verfes  quoted  below  John  of  Salilbury,  who  flouriflied  in  die 
twelfth  century,  /peaks  of  this  diviflon  of  the  /cicnccs  as  of  very  great 'antiquity, 
in  his  time  :  Thf  feUnces  are  divided  (fays  he)  into  the  Trivii-  and  Qmdrivii ; 
vjhith  -were  Jo  much  admired  hy  our  ^nceft^s  in  former  ages,  that  they  imagined  ihey 
comprehended  all  vri/dom  and  learning ^  and  were  fufficieni  for  the  folutipn  pf  pll  que- 
Jiions,  and  the  removing  of  all  difficulties  ;  for  whoever  underjiood  the  Trivii  (gram- 
mar^  rhetoric^  and  logic)  could  explain  all  manner  of  hooks  without  a  teacher  ;  but  be 
who  was  further  advanced^  and  comprehended  alfo  the  Quadriyl^  {mujic,  arithmetic ^ 

,  geometry  f  and  ajlronomy)^  could  anfwer  all  queJHonSy  and  unfold  all  tbefecrets  of  na¬ 
ture,*  The  piilage  he  had  in  his  eye  is  as  follows;  and  his  r^ttion  on  it  might* 
'  admit  of  a  very  curions  applicatiem  :  *  Bow  ancient,  fays  he,  it  the  artof  cqu*, 
cealiog  ignorance  under  fpecious  pretences  to  knowledge  !* 

*  Sed  cum  aitium  multa  tint  genera,  ingtnio  philofophantis  animi  primae  om¬ 
nium  liberales  ocenrrunt.  Hae  quidem  omnes,  aut  Trivii  aut  Qiudrivii  ratione 
clanduntur  :  £t  tantam  dicunt  obtinutllc  eflicaciam  apud  majores,  qui  eis  dili- 

gentcr 

$  loquitur,  Dia.  vera  docet,  verba coiorat,  '  *. 

' canh,  numoat,  Qeo, pon^tssst,  flfi. mUt .  -f.: 

t. ;  £ruckcr  Hift,  PInlof  U  3.  y.  SP7» 
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The  confederacies  for.  defence,  Into  which  individuals  entered 
during  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  which  continued  after  the 
Norman  invaHon,  our  author  has  confidered  as  focieties  formed 
in  Imitation  of  tithings.  It  is  demonflrable,  however,  that  th^y 
muft  have  preceded  that  political  inftitution,  and  that  they  are 
to  be  afcribed  to  a  very  different  origin.  In  ages  when  the  art 
of  government  Is  Imperfe<S:,  and  when  the  hand  of  the  magi- 
ftrate  is  not  armed  with  fufficient  force  to  punifti  offenders,  and 
to  preferve  order  and  peace,  men  find  It  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
form  Into  bodies  for  mutual  proteftion  and  defence,  Affociati- 
ons,  accordingly,  of  this  kind,  were  knoWn  to  the  northern  tribes 
before  they  had  fallied  from  their  woods  to  make  conquefts ; 
and  particular  mention  is  made  of  them  by  antient  hiftorians 
Their  manners  and  inftitutions  did  not  fuffer  a  fudden  change 
when  they  had  founded  kingdoms.  Affoclations  of  this  kind 
were  ftill,  made,  and  ftill  neceflary.  We  a<51ually  find  them  in  , 
the  early, periods  of  all  the  ftates  of  Europe  f,  .  Regular  ac¬ 
cords  or  contrads  for  the  maintenance  of  mutual  fodety  were 
framed  between  individuals.  Bonds  or  obligations,  by  which 
the  parties  bound  themfclves  to  refrain  their  hoftility  and  vio¬ 
lence,  were  even  common  ;  and  rights  of  protecflion  were  often 
granted  by  kings  and  nobles  to  monafteries  and  abbeys,  by  which 
they  became  engaged  to  defend  them  againft  their  enemies 
Did  the  political  inftitution  of  the  Anglo-Saxon ///^/«^,  one  might 
alk,  teach  the  antient  inhabitant  of  Gaul,  or  of  Germany,  to 
combine  with  his  friends  to  vindicate  an  infult  or  an  Injury,  and 
to  feek  a  protedion  which  the  laws  could  not  beftow  I  Did  it. 
give  place  to  fimilar  combinations  under  the  kings  of  France  of 
VoL.  I  C  c  the 

genter  inftiterant,  ut  omnem  aperirent  le^ionem,  ad'  omnia  intellcdhim  erige- 
rent,  et  omnium  quaeftionum,  quae  probari  poflunt,  difHcuitatem  lufficcrent  c- 
nodarc.  Neqiie  enim  doftore  egebant  in  aperiendis  libris,  auc  qiiaeftionibus 
dilfolvcndis,  hi,  quibus  aut  ratio  Trivii  omnium  fermoniim^  aut  Quadrivii  Jex, 
totins  naturae  ftcreta  exponebat.*  Jo»  Sareshuriaif,  Metalog,  1.  i.  c.  xii. 
There  are  here,  furely,  nd  I'uch  plurals  as  Trivii  and  Quadrivii. 

t  ‘  In  Gallia,  non  folum  in  omnibus  civitatibus,  atqiie  pag^s  partibufque,  fed 
pacne  in  lingulis  domibus,  fa£liQnes  funt :  Earumque  faOioniim  funt  principcf, 
qiii  fummam  auAoritatcm  eorum  judicio  habere  cxiftimantiir  :  Quorum  ad  arbi- 
trium  judiciumque  ftimma  omnium  terum  confillorumque  redeat.  Idque  cjus  rci 
ctulk  antiquitus-inftitutum  videtur,  nc  quis  ex  plcbe contra  potentiorem  auxilii  c- 
geret.  Suos  cnim  opprimi  quifqiie  ct  circumveniri  non  patitur  :  Neque,  aliter 
fi  faclat,  ullam  inter  (uos  habeat  auftoritatem.  Haec  eadem  ratio  eft  in  fumma 
totius  Galliae.'  ’Caefar  de  bell.  Gall.  lib.  6. 

f  Mably,  oblerv.  fur  Thiftoirc  dc  France,  torn.  1,  Le  droit  public  dc  France^ 
par  Bouquet, 

J  Fonpulare  Anglicanum,  niflini. 
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the  firft  or Jecond  race  ?  Did  it  produce  in  Scotland  the  Ua^s^ 
of  mutml  defence^  or  the  bonds  of  man^reht  ?  * 

When  this  writer  ventures  to  examine  the  pro  jprefs  of  the  cri¬ 
minal  jurifprudence  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  'he  exerts  not  the  de¬ 
licate  precifibn,  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  in  order  to  explain, 
with  fuccefs,  this  intricate  topic.  We  fee  not  the  gradual  fteps 
that  led  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a  magiftrate,  and  to  a  calumniator 
puhlicus,  *  We  fee  not  the  principle  on  which  the  date  conceived 
‘  itfelf  to  be  injured  by  the  crime  of  an  individual,  as  well  as  the 
perfon  who  had  been  wronged ;  and  why,  in  certain  cafes,  indead 
of  giving  a  compenfation,  or  a  muldl,  the  criminal  was  delivered 
over  to  the  refentment  of  the  injured,  or  of  his  family.  We  fee 
not  the  modes  of  appearance  under  which  the  right  of  private 
.  revenge  prefented  itfelf  even  after  the  interference  of  the  magi- 
drate;  we  fee  it  not  refolving  itfelf  into  the  right  of  making  private 
nsjar^  becoming  a  peculiar  privilege  of  nobility,  and  denied,  un¬ 
der  penalties,  to  inferior  men.  Nor  do  we  fee  the  nature  and  hi- 
dory  of  this  privilege  of  the  nobles  of  old,  which  proved  the 
leading  fource  of  all  the  diforders  of  the  middle,  ages,  and  in 
confequence  of  which,  they  fpread  with  impunity  the  tumults 
'  of  war  f .  With  no  tindure  of  philofophy,  he  could  hot  pene¬ 
trate  the  darknefs  and  the  gloom  that  were  before  him. 

While  he  remarks  the  compenfations  for  offences,  during  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  he  affefts  to  confider  that  fpecies  of  jurif¬ 
prudence  as  peculiar  to  the  middle  ages.  He  does  not  feem'  to 
knowi  that  the  exadlion  of  fines,  for  injuries  and  crimes,  prevails, 
in  a  certain  fituation  of  fociety,  in  every  nation  of  the  globe. 
It  i?  a  refill  t  of  the  manners  and  the  way  of  thinking  which  cha- 
radterife  men  before  they  have  advanced  in  refinement,  and  in 
the  arts  of  legifiation  and  government.  '  It  made  a  dep  in  the 
jurifprudence  of  the  antient  Greeks  J ;  and,  at  this  hour,  it  is 
pra<51ifed  among  the  favages  of  America  §. 

From  a  confideration  of  what  he  has  written  concerning  the 
importance  of  the  orders  of  men,  one  would  Imagine  that  an  a- 
riftocracy  mud  have  directed  every  thing  during  the  period  he 
reviews ;  but,  when  we  examine  what  he  has  faid  of  inferior 
courts,  and  of  the  Wittenagemot,  we  are  induced  to  think,.that 

the 

'  ■  i  . 

*  Robertfon,  hid.  of  Scotland,  vol.  I. 

f  Georgifeh,  corp.  jur.  German.  Bouquet,  furle  droit  qu’ayoient  le$  Seigneurs 
dc  faire  la  guerre.  ^  ' 

I  Homer,  Iliad  i.  Iliad  ix.  Odyff.  viii.  Frequent  iodtnees  alio  occwof  Coin- 
pofitions  in  the  orations  of  Demodhenes.  .  • 

§  See  Charlevoix,  and  European  icttlcmcnts  in  America  • 
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the  democratic  influence  had  the  fuperlority.  The  flu<^uations 
which  had  place  between  thefe,  he  has  not  accurately  diflin- 
guifhed.  It  would  feem,  that,  not  attending  with  fufficient'care 

•  to  the  oppofitc  principles  of  many  of  our  hiftorians,  he  now 
yields  to  tM  pertinacity  of  the  too  rigid  republican,  and  now, 

^  with  a  condefcending  humility,  liflens  to  the  adorer  of  mouar- 
chy. 

Some  regulations  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  he  conceived  to  be,  fa¬ 
vourable' to  the  condition  of  women ;  yet,  while  he  feems  tq  wifh 
their  revival,  he  avoids  to  examine  into  the  propriety  of  the 
me^ure,  as  not  being  the  province  of*  a  private  man.  'It  were 
ftrange  indeed,  if,  in  a  country,  where  every  man  may,  in  fome 
meafure, confider himfelf  as  apart  of  the  legiflature,  the  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  fhould  be  no  objedl  of  his  concern.  One  could  hard¬ 
ly  expeiSt  a  fentiment  of  this  fort,  in  an  , author  who  addreffes 
himfelf  to  the  freeft  nation  in  the  world. .  It  can  ®nly^  fuit  the 
.  flave,  who  langmfhes  under  defpotifm;  who,  while  his  hear, t  is 
indignant,  can  sirray  his  face  with  a  fmile;  and  who  _ trembles 
with  fufpicion,  and  meannefs,  and  terror,  while  he  hears  the 
mandate  of  a  matter.  , 

The  exittence  of  a  ^ury  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  has  been 
very  generally  allowed ;  and  has  indeed  been  afcertained  ,wlth  a 
force  of  evidence,  which  has  ^ot  been  applied  to  many  other  im¬ 
portant  topics  of  the  juri^rudence  of  thofe  times.  My  Lord 
Coke,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  Bifliop  Nicolfon  may  be  menti¬ 
oned  in  particular  as  having  ettabliftied  its  antiquity  Every 
objedion  that  feemed  to  oppofe  it,  the  knowledge  of  the  laft  of 
thefe  writers  in  the  antient  languages  of  Europe  enabled  him  to 
refute  in  a  mott  decifive  and  matterly  manner.  In  the  -  work, 
however,  before  us,  the  origin  of  juries  is  referred  to  the  Nor- 
.  man  times ;  and  it  Is  pleafaht  to  fee  this  author  throwing  out  f  the 

gaunt- 

•  Coke  i.  Inft.  Spclm.  in  bis  Gloflary  ;  NicoKbn  in  his  preface  to  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  laws,  ap.  Wilkins. 

*  f  Judge  Blackftone,  who  may  '  always  be  depended  upon  in  regard  to  fa£ts, 

but  whofe  reaibnings  have  been  fometiroes  objected  to,  dees  not  exprefs  any 
doubt  of  the  antiquky  of  juries.  The  trial,  fays  he,  by  jury,  hath  been  ufed 

time  out  of  mind  in  this  nation,  and  feems  to  bavp  been  coeval  with  the  ^tt 
civil  government  thereof.  We  find  traces  of  juries  in  the  laws  of  all  thofe  nati¬ 
ons  which  adopted  the  feudal  fyttem,  as,  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy ;  who 
had  all  of  them  a  tribunal  compofed  of  twelve  good  men  and  true,  hunt  bormnes^ 
ufually  the  vafTals  or  tenants  of  the  Lord,  being, the  equals  or  pccfs  of  the  parties 
litigant:  And,  as  the  Lords  vaflids  judged  each  other  in  the  Lords  Courts; 
fb  the  King’s  vafTals,  or  the  Lords  tbcmfelves,  judged  each  other  in  King’s 
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gauntlet  of  defiance  againft  the  firft  ornaments  qf  our  hlftory 
aqd  law  -f. 

Amta - ^  ■ 

Qrcumdat  nequldquani  hwneris^  et  inutile  ferrum 

Cingitur,  ac  denfosjertur  moriturus  in  kojies.  Vi  R G . 

In  the  chapter  which  examines  the  rcligioii  of  the  Aiiglo- 
Saxons,  dur  author  treats  his  rejader  with  the  following  parti¬ 
culars  concerning  St  Dunftan.  '  '  ‘ 

’  .f  Jt  is  now  time,  fays  he,  to  ihtroduce  the  celebrated  St  Dun¬ 
ftan  to  the  acquaintance  of  our  readersi,  who  ^qs  already  become 
very  famous,  and  foon  after  afted' a  moll  memorable  part,  both  in 
^eafiairs  of  church  and  ftate.  In  doing  which,  we  (hall  give  them 
a  IhortYpecimen'  of  the  monkilh  nianner  of  writing  the  lives  of 
iaints.  Dunftan  was  defeended  from  a  nqble  family  in  WelTex, 
and  educated  in  the  abbey  of  Glaftonbury,  Here  he  ftudied  fo 
hard,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  violent  fever,  which  brought  him 
to  the  Very  point  of  death.  When  the  whole  family  were  ftand- 
ing  about  his  bed,  diffolved  in  tears,  and  expelling  every  moment 
to‘  fee  him  expire,  an  angel  came  from  heaven  in  a  dreadful  ftorm, 
and  gave  him  a  medicine,  which  reftored  him  to  perfect '  health 
in  a  moment.  Dunftan  immediately  ftarted  from  his  bed,  and 
run  with  all  his  fpeed  towards  die  church,  to  return  thanks  for 
his  recqveiy ;  but  the  devil  met  him  by  the  way,  furrounded  by 
a  great  muldtude  of  black  dogs,  and  endeavoured  to  obftrud  his 
pa/Tage.  This  would  have  frightened  feme  hoys;  but  it  had  no 
i'uch  effeft  upon  Dunftan;  who,  pronouncing  a  facred  name, 
and  hrandijhing  his  Jiick^  put  the  devil  and  all  his  dogs  to  flight. 
The  church-doors  being  fliut,  an  angel  took  him  in  his  arms, 
coxiveyed  him  through^an  opening  in  the  roof,  and  fet  him  foftly 

down 

court.  In  England,  we  find  aOual  mention  of  iliein  fo  early  as  the  laws  of  King 
Ethelred,  and  that  not  as  a  new  invention.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  this 
uibunal  w’as  univerl'ally  efla|4ilbed  among  all  the  northern  nations,  and  fo  in¬ 
terwoven  in  their  very  conflitution,  that  the  earlieU  accounts  of  the  one  give  us 
alfo  /bme  traces  of  the  other  ;*  Co>ninent.  on  the  laws  of  England,  B.  iii.  The 
curious  reader  may  faitiicr  co'nfult  the  Miroir  dc  jullicc,  ch.  5.  and  the  very 
infiru^ive  and  well  written  dialogue  on  juries,  by  the  folicitor-gcneral,  Sir  John 
llawles.*  '  ‘  ‘  .  •  .  •  ^  *  .• 

f  This, however, might  perhaps  have  been  expefled  from  an  author,  who  could 
cxprefshimfell  in  his  prc'facc,  iir the  following  very  delicate  terms  :  *  The  author 
has  had  die  fatisfa^lion  to  find;  that  his  plan  hath  met  with  univerfal  approbati¬ 
on,  both  at  fiohie  and  abroad ;  and  has  been  generally  acknowledged* to  be  the 
inolf  regular,  and  mod  CQmpiehcnfive,  that  has  yet  been' formed.  With  regard 
to  his  abilities  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  he  (hall ‘0/(/y  fay,  that  the  opinions 
of  the  bed  judges  of  hidorical  compofitions  have  been  fo  favourably  as  to  giys 
fulltd  encouragement  to  his  future'labours.*. 
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down  on  the  floor,  where  he  performed  his  devotions, .  After  his 
recovery,  he  purfued  his  ftudies  with  the'  grcateft  ardour,  and 
foon  became  a  perfect  mailer  in  philofophy,  divinity,  muflc,  paint¬ 
ing,  writing,  fculpture,  working  in  gold,  filver,  brafs,  and  iron, 
&c.  When  he  was  ftill  very  young,  he  entered  ihto  holy  orders, 
and  was  introduced  by  his  uncle  Athel.m  Archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  to  King  Athelftan  ;  who,  charmed  with  his  perfon  and  ac- 
complilhmeRts,  retained  him  in  his  court,  and  employed  him  in 
many  great  affairs.  At  leifure-hours  he  ufed  to  entertain  the  King 
and  his  courtiers  with  playing  on  his  harp,  or  fome  other  muflcal 
iaftrument;  and  n<nu  and  t/fen  he  wrought  a'  miracle,  which 
gained  him  great  admiration.  His  old  enemy  the  devil  was  much 
offended  at  ^is,and  prompted  fome  envious  courtiers  to  perfuade 
the  King,  that  his  favourite  was  a  magician;  which  that  prince 
too  readily  believed.  Dunftan,  difcovering  by  the  King’s  counte¬ 
nance  that  he  had  loft  his  favour,  and  refolving  to  refign,  rather 
than  be  turned  out,  retired  from  court  to  another  uncle,  who 
was  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  This  good  prelate  prevailed  upon  his 
nephew  to  forfake  the  world,  and  become  a  monk ;  after  which 
he  retired  to  a  little  cell  built  againft  the  church-wall  of  Glafton- 
bury,  ‘Here  he  flept,  ftudied,  prayed,  meditated,  and  fometimes 
amufed  himfelf  with  forging  feveral  ufeful  things  in  brafs  and 
iron.  One  evening,  as  he  was  working  very  bufily  at  his  forge, 
the  devil,  putting  on  the  appearance  of  a  man,  thruft  his  head  in 
at  the  window  of  his  cell,  and  alked  him  to  make  fomethingor 
other  for  him.  *  Dunftan  was  fo  intent  upon  his  work,  that  he 
made  no  anfwer;  on  which  the  devil  began  to  fwcar,  and  talk 
obfcencly;  which  betrayed  the. lurking  fiend.  The.  holy  black- 
fmith,  putting  up  a  fecret  ejaculation,  pulled  his  tongs,  which' 
were  red  hot,  out  of  the  fire,  feized  the  devil  with  them  by  the 
nofe,  and  fqueezed  him  with  all  his  ftrengtli ;  which  made  his 
infernal  Majefty  roar  and  fcold  at  fuch  a  rate,  that  he  awakened 
and  terrified  all  the  people  for  many  miles  around..  This,  it  is 
prefumed,  will  be  thought  a  fuflicient  fpecimen  of  the  monkifh 
manner  of  writing  hiftory :  It  is  now. proper  to  purfue  the  ftory 
of  Dunftan  in  a  more  rational  ftfaln. 

‘  This  extraordinary  perfon  was  recalled  to  court  by  King  Ed* 
mund.  A:  D.  941,  who  beftowed  upon  him  the  rich  abbey  of 
Glaftonbuiy,  which,  for  his  fake,  he  honoured  with  m^y  pecu¬ 
liar  privileges.  .He  enjoyed  a  very  high  degree  of  the  favour  of 
this  prince'  during  his  fhort  reign  of  fix  years;  but  he  ftood  much 
higher  in  the  favour  of  his  brother  and  fucceffor  King  Edred,  to 
vrbpna  he  was  ponfeffor,  chief  confident,  and  prime-ininifter.  He 
^  ~  '  employed 


I 


•  •  *  ’ 
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employed  all  his  influence,  during  this  period  of  court- favour,  in 
promoting  the  interefl  of  the  monks  of  the  Benedidine  order,  to 
which.he  belonged,  and  of  which  he  was  a  mod  a^ve  and  zea¬ 
lous  patron.  Having  the  treafures  of  thefe  two  princes,  efpecial- 
ly  of  the  laft,  very  much  at  his  command,  he  laviflied  them  away 
in  building  and  endowing  monaderies  for  thefe.  monks,  becaufe 
aimofl  all  the  old  monaftej  ies  were  in  tlie  poSeflion  of  f^ular  ca¬ 
nons.  Not  contented  with  this,  he  perfuaded  Edred  (who^  was,  a 
bigotted  valetudinary)*  to  beftow  fuch  immenfe  treafures  on 
churches  and  monafteries  by  his  laft  will,  ^at  the  crown  was 
ftripped  of  its  moft  valuable  poireflions,.and  left  in  a  i^te  of  in¬ 
digence. 

‘  This.condud  of  Dunftan,  vhile  he  was  in  ppwer,  rendered 
him  very  odious  to  Edwi,  who  fucceeded  his  uncle  Edred  A*  D. 
955  ;  and  his  rude  behaviour  to  himfeify  and  his  beloved  Queen 
Elgiva,  raifed  the  referitment  of  that  prince  fo  high,  that  he  de¬ 
prived  him  of  all  his  preferments,  aiid  drove  him  into  exile. 
The  banifhment  of  Dunftan,  the  great. patron,  or  (as  Malinfbury 
calls -him)  the  prince  of  monks,  was  a  fevere  blow  to  that  order, 
who  were  expelled  from  feveral  monafteries^  which  were  m^e  the 
impure  ftables  (according  to  the  fame  author)  of  the  married  cler¬ 
gy.  But  their  fufferings  were  not  of  long  continuance.  For 
Edgar,  the  younger  brother  of  Edwi,  having  raifed  a  fuccefsful 
rebellion  againft  his. unhappy  brother,  and  ufurped  all  his  domi¬ 
nions  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Thames,  recalled  Dunftan, 
and  gave  him  the  bifliopric  of  Wpreefter,  ^  A.  D.  957,  From 
this  moment  he  was  the  chief  confident  and  prime  minifter  of 
King  Edgar,  who  became  foie  monarch  of  England  A.  D.  959, 
by  the  death  of  his  elder  brotljer  Edwi. 

*  Odo  Archbiftiop  of  Canterbury  having  died  about  two  years 
before  King  Edwi,  Elfin  Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  by  the  influence  of 
that  prince,  Tvas  tranflated  to  Canterbury ;  but  died  not  long  after 
in  his  way  to  Rome.  On  this  fecond  vacancy,  Edwi'  procured 
the’  eledion  of  Brithelm  Bifhop  of  Wells;  who  was  hardly  <warm 
in-  bis  feat  I  when  Edgar  fucceeded  to  his  brother’s  dominions, 
^d  obliged  the  new  Archbifhop  (who  was  of  a  foft  and  gentle 
difpofition)  to  relinquifh  his  high  ftation,  and  return  to  his  for¬ 
mer  bifliopric.  This  violence  was  praiftifed  by  King  Edgar^  to 
make  way  for  his  favourite  Dunftan ;  who  was  accordingly  raifed 
to  be -Archbifhop  qf  Canterbury  A.  D.  960.  Being  now  pofleff- 
cd'of  the  primacy,  and  aflured  of  the  royal  fupport  and  aflift- 
ance,  he' prepared  to  execute  the  grand  defign  which  he  had  long 
'meditated,  of  compelling  the  fecular  canons  to  put  away  their 
•  .  .  wives, 
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wivpst,  and  become  monks ;  or  of  driving  them  out,  and  intr^u- 
cing  Bexledidine  monks  in  their,  room.  this  view,  he  pro¬ 

cured  ^the  promotion  of  Ofwald  to  the  fee  of  Worceftcr,  and  of 
Ethelwald  to  that  of  Winchefter ;  two  prelates  who  were  monks 
themlelve^,  and  animated  with  the  mod  ardent  zeal  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  order.* 

This  is -not  the  only  extraid  we  mean  to  prefent  in  illuftration 
of  the  talents  of  our  author.  In  the  next  number  of  our  Review, 
We  {hall  'have  occadon  to  give  other  extracts,  with  additional 
ftri^tures,  and. the  opinion  we  have  conceived, of  his  work  as 
literary  compofition. 

The  Siege  of  Tumor y  a  Tragedy  ^  hy  Gorges  -Edmond  Howard,  Edi; 

8v0,  London,  Robinfon. 

‘  To  fwakc  the foul  by  tender Jlrokes  of  art  ^ 

To  raife  the  genius  c^d  to .  mend  the  hearty 
To  fnake  7?iankind  in  confcious  virtue  hold^ 

JJveder  each  fcene<ind  be  ^at  they  behold; 

For  this  the  Tragic  Mufe  firji  trode  the  JlagCy 
'Commanding  tears-  to  Jlream  through  every,  age  : 

Tyrants  no  more  their  favage  nature  kepty 
And  foes  to  Virtue  ^wondered  hcrw  they  nvept* 

SUCH,  according  to  one  of  our  mod  eminent  poets,  was  the  o- 
,  riginal  intention,  and  fuch  the  genuine  effedls  of  trage-’ 
dy :  Blit,  though  flowing  eyes  and  refined  manners  have  fome- 
times  been  produced  by  this  iiichanting  tutrefs,  we  are  forry  to 
remark,  that  her  attempts  have  often  proved  abortive  and  inef- 
fe£hial.  Indudry  has  been  often  fubdituted  for  genius,  and 
falfe  ornament  for  real  merit.  Hence  our  pleafure  is  extremely 
heightened,  when  we  find  a  piece  upon  which  -we  are  under  no 
'  neceflity  of  infliding  thefe  cenfures. 

The  fable  of  the  tragedy  now  in  our  eye,  feems  to  be  taken 
from  the  fabulous  period  of  the  Iridi  hidory.  The  Danes,  with 
a  formidable  armanienti  had  invaded  and  over-run  that  country, 
whofe  petty  monarcHs,  divided  amongd  themfelves,  had  made 
no  fuccefsful  oppofition :  The  enemy,  therefore,  had  conquered 
every  "thing  but  the  capital,  where  the  heroic  king  had  fudained 
a  long  fiege,  when  the  play  begins.  Urged  by  a  powerful  enemy 
ffom  without,  and  by  difeafe,  treachery,  and  famine  from  with¬ 
in,  the  city  is  defcribed  as  under  a  neceflity  of  furrendering 

next; 
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next  morning.  A  difappointed,  a  crafty,  and  a  moft  .unworthy 
prelatCi-whohad  feen  a  ftrangcr  preferred  to  that  ecclefiaftical 
dignity,  at  which  his  ambition  afpired,  feduces  a  gallant  young 
officer  to  admit  the  Danes  at  the  weftem  gate  where  he  com¬ 
manded,  and  where  the  bifhop,  who  held  intercourfe  with  the 
foe,  had  prepared  them  to  enter.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king 
calls  a  council  to  explore  whatmeafures  ought  to  be  taken.  .The 
ihfupportable  calamities  in  which  they  were  involved  are  de- 
fcribed  with  great  pathos  and  energy.  The  refult  of  the  coun- , 
cil  is,  to  hold  out  as  long  as  they  can.  Frequent  and  haughty 
meflages  from  the  Danifh  camp  denounce' the  moft  dreadful 
threatnings  againft  the  city,  if  it  (hould  not  immediately  furren- 
der;  and  Eerneftha,  daughter  to  the  king,  a  princefs  of  the  mod 
amiable  character,  with  fourteen  other  virgins,  are  demanded  as 
hoftages  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  capitulation. 

The  king,  after  a  fevere  conflift '  between  paternal  and  patrio¬ 
tic  affection,  refolves  to  comply  with  this  demand;  but,  before 
the  princefs  is  acquainted  with  this  determination,  (he.  appearjs 
on  the  (lage  in  order  to  pay  her  devotions  .at  the  temple :  Here 
(he  paffionately  deplores  her  own  and  her  country’s  misfortunes; 
for,  having  formerly  been  taken  prifoner,  (he  was  refcued  by  a 
‘gallant  prince,  and,  after  repeated  interviews  during  a  few  days, 
they  had  felt  a  mutual  inclination,  which  neither  of  thein  could 
hope  to  gratify.  While  the  princefs  relates  this  unhappy  incident 
to  her  confident,  the  young  hero  appears  in  difguife,  and,  after 
the  firft  tranfports  arifing  from  a  meeting  fo  unexypedled,  difco- 
vers  himielf  to  be  Niall,  fon  to  the  King  of  Ulfter ;  informs  the 
princefs,  that,  with  indefatigable  pains,  he  had  colle<ded  a  num¬ 
ber  of  faithful  friends,  by  whofe  affiftance  he  hoped  to  intercept 
the  impending  ruin,  and  departs  with  a  view  to  revifit  them,  and 
give  them  their  proper  orders. 

The  Danilh  monarch  being  told,  that,  In  confequence  of  his 
demand,  Eerneftha,  with  fourtc^en  noble  virgins,  was  in  her  way 
to  his  camp,  brutally  exults  in  the  conceffion,  propofes  to  fub- 
je(ft  the  princefs  to  his  own  lawlefs  defires,  to  diftribute  the  reft 
among  his  officers,  and,  after  all,  to  deftroy  the  city,  and  put  its 
inhabitants  to  the  fword.  The  king,  after  a  fevere  ftruggle  be¬ 
tween  nature  and  duty,  forms  the  dreadful  refolutlon  of  dab¬ 
bing  the  princefs,  to'.fave  her  from  violation:  With  this  Inten¬ 
tion,  he  arms  himfelf  with  a  dagger,  and  fends  for  her  to  his 
prefence  :  But;  at  her  approach,  feels  the  return  of  parental  af- 
feftion  fo  Invincible,  that  he  cannot  accomplKh  his  defign.  At 
length,  he  gives  her  the  dagger ;  but,  though  unable,  from  his 
.  .  .  .  i  tendemefs. 
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.  ^  acquaint  her  fully  with  her  deftiny,  he  warmly 

ei^oins  her  to  protect  the  honour  of  her  family  and  her  own. 
This  admirable  fcene  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers,  as  a  Ipcci*- 
men  of  the  pathetic  powers  of  the  author. 

An  Anti^chamher  to  the  Apartment  of  the  Princefs*. 

The  Scene  opens  and difeovers  the  King  ftanding  in  the  middle  of  the 

Stage  in  deep  refleflion* 

-  Malsechlin. 

^IS  horrible— but  ere  it  is  accomplifli’d, 

X.  Beyond  recall,  let  me  once  more  review 
The  dreadful  motive— He  demands  my  daughter,—* 

And  for  purpofe  the  moft  foul— and  Oh  !  Oh !  ' 

Do  1  confent  ?— Yet  Ihould  I  not — ay  there^ — 

There — ^horrid  dilemma  !  It  muft  not  be — 

No— this,  ( pulling  out  a  dagger  j  this  rather  ftiould  transfix  her 
bofom, 

Elfe,  fo  deface  with  fears  that  beauteous  fo||n 
Ev’n  lull  Ihould  dart  at  it.  ( Eemejlha  appears  J  Ha  !  fhe  is 
here. 

How  nature  at  the  fight  revolts  and  trembles ! 

I,  for  a  moment,  muft  conceal  this  weapon.  {^de.) 
Eernejl.  O  Sir !  how  happy  am  I  in  this  fummons  ! 

Malfech*  Protedling  angels  ipread  their  wings  around  her ! 
Shield,  Ihield,  her!— Oh! 

Eeratft^  A  groan  fo  deep !  Ah  Sir  j 

My  heart  dies  in  me  at  the  found—  ■  whence  ?  wherefore  ? 
Woe’s  !  he  cannot  fpeak  ;  turn,  turn  this  way. 

What  is  the  facrifice  that  heav’n  demands  ?  • 

You  look  not  on  me — it  muft  be  my  trefpafs— 

Speak,  fpeak  to  me,  or  my  poor  heart  will  burft.  '  - 
None  had  your  favour  more  than  your  Eerneftha, 

How  have  I  loft  it  ?  ' 

Malfech.  Thou  haft  not  loft  it. 

No,  my  Eerneftha,  no,  this  very  moment. 

Thou  art  far  dearer  to  my  foul  than  ever ; 

And  yet  this  interview,  ’tis  like,  will  be 

The  laft  delight  thy  prefence  e’er  can  yield  to  me.  *  * 

•  Eerneji..  Defend  me  heav’n !  Oh !  fir,  am  I  the  caufe  I 
Am  I  to  blame?  .  ^ 

Malfech.  ,  '  *  No,  no,  it  is  my  fondnefs  :  ^ 

My  country  loft  j  a  tyrant’s  cruelty ;  , 

.Vot.J,  ^  /  D4  '  Thy 
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Thy  honour,  virtue,  and  thy  matphlels  beauCy» 
iKiefe,  thefe  the  fatal  caufe.  .  . 

Eemefi.  ^  -  /  0  fearful  founds !  . 

^d  wilt  thou  then  abandon  me  forever  ? 

Malfech.  Now,  now,  my  heart  be  fteady  !  '  ( AJide. ) 

See’ft  thou  this  ?  '  ( Sh^s  a  dagger^) 

Eetnefl,  I  do. 

Malfecb.  And  in  thy  father’s  hand  ? 

Eernefi.  I  fee  it  all. 

Mal/ech,  And  do-ft  thou  not  tremble  ? 

Eerncji,  No^  fir.  ^ 

Malfed,  It  is  defigned  for  thee — my  child  1  for  thee. 

Eemeji,  If  ’tis  your  will,  I’m  ready  to  receive  it. 

Malfech.  Ha  !  fear*ft  thou  not  tb  die  ? 

Eerneji,  My  mother’s  virtue  and  my  father’s  fpirit 
Have  arm’d  my  heart  againft  death’s  blackeft  frowns. 

Early  you  taught  me  that  it  had  no  terrors 
But  to  the  guilty  xmnd. 

MalfecL  ^  Thou  difarm’ft  me. 

f  He  puts  up  the  dagger ») 

Thy  filial  piety,  thy  wond’rous  fortitude 
Have  ftnick.thy  father  with  remorfe  and  foame, 

And  fkv’d  him  from  a  fearful  defperation ; 

Yet  art  thou  fav’d  for  .  that — for  that  far  w'orfe— r 
Eernejl,  Now,  now,  I  fear  indeed— tell,  tell  me,  fir ! 

Upon  my  knees  I  beg —  (She  kneeh,) 

(He  *walks  to  and fro  much  difturhed.)  - 
Alas  I  thbfe  throbs 

Will  burft  your  tender  bofom.  Ha  !  you  weep— 

The  tear  you  would  reftrain  deals  down  your  cheek,  . 

Woe  flops  your  fpeech — O  fir!  pronounce  my  doom, 

Whate’er  it  be,  ho  death  can  equal  this. 

Malfech.  I  will — I  will — but  ’tis  of  fuch  a  nature 
?Twill  make  thy  mother’s  bones  dart  in  their  grave,  . . 

And  .me  in  after  times  rever’d  with  horror. 

Know  then — Oh  !  know - 1  can  no  more--"  -thy  prefence  , 

Will  not  fuffer'it — hade,  fly  to  Sioma^r 
He’ll  tell  the  horrid  tale-^fly,  fly,  my  child, 

I  dare  not  longer  trud  myfelf  with  thee. 

Eernejl .  Your  will’s  my  iaw,0ind  from  my  bed  obedience 
No  terrors  can  affright  me. 

Malfech.  Yet,  y^t  hold— - 

J  tad  well  fo^rgot^  nor  is  it  drange  j 

'  Come 

\  •./.-  >  I  •  i  V 
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toisie  to  thy  ahtLs-— Once  more — — now,  take  this  dagger. 
This  ia&runjent  of  death,  my  laft  beft  gift; 

Conceal  and  keep  it  as  your  well  known  guardian. 

And  bear  thy  mother’s  virtues  in  remembrance ; 
li^f“n  may  dired  it  in  the  hour  of  peril 
To  fave.thy  fexVfame  !  Thine  houfe’s  honour. 

To  favc  thee  from — pollution — Oh!  farewel. 

{Hegc^es  off.) 

alone i  fixed  in  aJlGtiiJhment^  nvith  the  dagger  in  her 
,  hand.) 

Eerneji*  Was  that  my  father — with  this  dagger  too-^ 

And  it  at  firft  conceal’d — and  Oh  I  for  what — 

’Gainft  his  Eerneflha’s  life — But  this  is  ftrange  I 
Perhaps, he  knows  of  Niall’s  vifit  here; 

That  hateful  name,  and  of  our  mutual  vows. 

In  which,  heav’n  knows  my  innocence  of  heart ! 

Yet,  though  thofe  vows  are  in  its  courts  recorded,  1  % 

Ere  I  would  wound  his,  peace  who  gave  me  being, 

And  from  that  hour  with  tendernefs  hath ‘rear’d  me, 

I  would  renounce  the  dear  Lov’d  youth  for  ever— 

But  then,  he  named  pollution ;  and  Oh  !  then. 

This  fteel  he  gave  me,  as  his  laft,  beft  gift. 

With  jother  words  of  fad  and  fearful  import—— 

Oh !  ’twas  fevere,  nor  like  his  gentle  nature. 

To  leave  me  thus  in  darknefs  and  diftra(ftIon. 

Enter  Ithona.  . _ 

What  is  my  doom  ?  pronounce  it — I’m  prepared. 

hhona.  What  can  my'princefs  mean?  good  heav’n  !  a  dag* 
ger.  \  ‘ 

Eemeft.  Afk  me  no  queftions - I  am  loft  forever— 

But  he  referr’d  me  to  the  good  Siorna ;  ,  . 

To  him  then  I  will  fly,  to  learn  my  ruin. 

Lead,  lead  me,  virgins  !  to  the  facred  altar ! 

This  day  fhall  be  my  bridal ;  this  the  day, 

On  which  I  part  from  earth  to  mount  to  heaven. 

Ye  righteous  pow’rs  I  who  know  our  inmoft  thoughts, 

Do  but  protect,  as  you  ftiall  find  me  innocent ; 

If  to  ^e^l  a  youth  for  valour  fam’d,  . 

For  truth,  for  wifdom,  O  !  for  every  virtue. 

Be  deeiriM  a  crimei  I  am  indeed  moft  guilty. 

* '  {Goet  off,  Ithona  folleews  her.) 

*  ‘  The 
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'  The  princefs  with  her  retinue,  according  to  ftipulation,  lets  out 
for  the  camp ;  But,  as  the  conlplracy  haftens  to  a  crifis,  the 
young  officer,  who  had  been  alienated  from  his  duty  by  his  paf- 
lion  for  the  princefs,  and  by  the  artful  perfualions  of  the  prelate, 
feeling  his  mind  more  and  more  difturbed.  betrays  fuch  unquefti- 
'  enable  fymptoms  of  dilloyalty,  that  he  is  apprehended  and  confi¬ 
ned;  after  which  he  becomes  abfolutely  delirious,  difcqvers  the 
confpirators,  confefles  the  treafon,  and  puts  an  end^.his  life. 
Meanwhile,  the  princefs,  as  we  are  afterwards  informed,  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  camp,  and,  whilft  the  tyrant  attempts  to  force  her, 
ftabs  him  to  the  heart.  Uproar  and  confufion  are  immediately 
diffufed  through  the  camp,  which,  in  this  critical  jundlure,  is 
attacked  by  Niall  and  his  followers.  To  elude  the  difeovery  of 
his  foes,  the  prince  had  wifely  appointed  another  to  wear  his 
drefs  and  armour,  whilft  he  himfelf  continued  in  the  difguife  of 
a  peafant ;  and  now  all  was  terror,  flight,  and  carnage.  At 
length,  the  conqueft  of  their  friends  is  announced  to  the  king  and 
princefs ;  but  at  the  fame  time  they  are  told  that  Niall  fell  in  the 
conflict.  Here  the  melting  tendernefs,  the  oppreffive  grief,  the 
diftraiting  anguilh  of  Eerneftha  are  inexpreffible  but  in  her  own 
words.  She  feels  the  pangs  which  ftie  deferibes,  and  gives  them 
the  genuine  emphafis  of  nature.  This  mournful  fufpenfe'Js  hap¬ 
pily  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Niall,  who  tells  them  that 
the  hero  who  wore  his  drefs  and  armour  had  fallen,  by  which 
the  miftake  was  occafioned.  He  then  difeovers  his  love  for  the 
princefs,  and  obtains  the  function  of  her  fatlier.  In  a  word, 
the  fable  is  Interefting,  regular,  and  properly  conduced;  the 
chara<fters  are  ftrongly  marked,  and  confiftently  maintained; 
the  fentiments  natural  and  pathetic ;  and  the  didtion  elegant, 
cdfredt,  and  fpirlted. 

cScc^cx^cxifxiQd!^ 

An  Addrefs  to  the  Citizens  of  Edinburgh^  relative  to  the  Management 
of  George  Heriofs  HofpitaL  By  a  Free  Burgefs  of  Edinburgh ^ 
8vo 

Xe  Shall  not  affilB  any  Widow,  or  Fathcrlcfs  Child;  if  thou  affliB  them,  in  any  vftfe, 
and  they  cry  at  all  unto  me,  I  -will  furely  hear  their  Cry,  and  my  Wrath  jhall  "wax 
hot,  and  Itbill  kill  you -with  the  /word;  and  your  Wives  Jhall  he  Widows,  and 
your  Children  Fatherlefs. 

Exod.  ch,  xxii,  v,  ax.  Seq, 

This  performance,  which  difeovers  much  knowledge  of  the 
fubje^  it  exammes,  and  a  rich  fund  of  good  fenfe  and  hu¬ 
manity, 

*  'This  pamphlet  appeals  with  no  publiflier^s  name ;  but,  as  it  has  been  difln- 
buted  very  generally,  and  regards  an  interefting  fubjedt,  the  Editors  of  this  work 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  give  an  account  of  it  to  the  public. 
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manlty,  contains  charges  of  a  moft  atrocious  nature.  The  mu-  * 
nificent  George  Heriot  beftowed,  in  perpetuity,  the  immenfe 
fum  Qti  forty -three  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eight  pounds  Sterlings  for 
the  honourable  defign  of  maintaining  and  educating,  to  its  full 
extent,  ‘  poor  fatherlefs  boys  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh.*  ’  The 
prodigious  advantages  that  ought  to  have  accrued  to  this  anti- 
ent  city  from  fo  ample  an  endowment,  need  not  be  intifted  up- 
pon.  The^  management  and  diredlion  of  his  charity,  Mr  Heriot 
entrufted  to  *  the  provofts,  bailiffs,  minifters  and  town-council 
of  Edinburgh and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  conduced 
it,  from  the  year  1659,  when  the  hofpital  was  opened  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  orphans,  lias  been  fuch,  that  its  revenues  have  uni¬ 
formly  decayed ;  and,  in  a  fliqrt  time,  the  city  has  the  difmal 
profpefl,  if  no  fteps  are  taken  to  prevent  the  misfortune,  that  it 
will  become  totally  bankrupt.  Could  the  generous  founder 
look  back  from  his  grave,  wifh  what  indignation  would  he  be-  * 
hold  the  wafte  of  his  wealth,  and  the  cruel  difappointment  of 
his  virtuous  purpofes ! 

Nor  let  it  be  fancied,  that  the  revenues  have  decayed  from  the 
admiffion  into  the  hofpital  of  a  greater  number  of  boys  than  it 
could  poffibly  maintain.  The  number  it  received  at  its  opening ' 
was  only  thirty.  Under  a  difad vantageous  management,  a  rife 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty  diftinguiftied  the  year  1 740.  But,  at 
prefent,  when  it  ought  to  maintain  and  educate  above  fix  hun-  - 
dred  boys,  it  admits  not  of  one  hundred.  From  thefe  fads 
which  our  author  produces,'  it  would  feem  that  the  government 
of  this  charity  has  grown  in  corruption  with  time,  and  that  the 
late  adminiftration  of  its  governors  has  attained  a  point  of  dif- 
grace,  which  ffained  not  that  of  any  of  their  predeceffors. 

The  charges  advanced  by  him  would  deferve  very  little  atten¬ 
tion,  were  they  thrown  out  in  the  boldnefs  of  affertion.  But,  we. 

are 

*  Candour  requires  us  to  mention,  that  the  author  has  excepted,  in  general, 
from  his  cenfure,  the  miniders  of  Edinburgh.  *  The  minifters  of  Edinburgh, 
fays  he,  were  only  eight  in  number  in  Heriot’s  time,  and  are  now  no  more  than 
fixteeo ;  whereas  the  magiftrates  and  town-council  arc  no  Icfs  than  twenty- five  in 
number,  by  which  means  they  arc  furc  of  out- voting  the  reverend  minifters  in 
all  queftions ;  and,  as  the  utmoft>  ambition  of  a  rich  citizen  is  either  to  get  into, 
or  to  preferve  himfelf  inj  the  government  of  the  town,  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
that,  upon  many  occaftons,  all  obligations  of  oaths,  and  duty  to  God  and  the 
poor,  have  given  way  to  their  little  temporary  politics  :  And,  as  the  magiftrates 
and  town-council  have  the  prefentation  of  the  minifters,  perhaps,  now  and  then, 
a  Juids  may  creep  even  into  that  venerable  body,  who,  to  ferve  a  relation  or 
friend,  may,  upon  fome  occafions,  lull  his  confcience  to  reft,'  and  give  his  voice, 
rather  as  he  wifties,  than  as  his  duty  ought  to  direO.* 
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are  icrryto  fay>  that^ia  general,  they  are  accompanied  with  fucit 
vouchers^  that  it  will  he  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  OTertbrow 
them.  He  has  entrenched  himfelf  in  good  ground;  and  it  would 
require  a  very  Ikilful  commander  to, force  him  from  it.  It  indeed 
feems  too  obvious,  that  abufes  have  taken  jdace  with  regard  to 
this  charity,  and  that  its  revenues  have  decayed  in  an  unufual 
'  manner.  The  grievance  appears  certain,  nor  is  the  remedy, 
we  truft,  at  a  didance. 

•  The  founder,  fays  our  author,  appointed  by  his  will  £ve  Ti- 
litors  to  redrcls  andVeform  any  abufes  or  corruptions  of.  the  go?- 
vemors,  viz.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbifhops  of  St  An* 
drew’s  and  Glafgow^  the  Lord  Prefident,  and  the  Lord  A4yo- 
cate,  or  any  three  of  them.  By  the  change  of  church-govem-^ 
ment,  the  two  Archbifliops  no  longer  exid,  but  the  other  three 
do;  for  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain  is  certainly,  quoad  hoc^  the  Chancellor  of  Scot¬ 
land.*  On  the  foundation  of  the  appointment  or  injun^ionhere 
alluded  to,  a  very  fpirited  remondrance  ought  to  be  prefented, 
demanding  reparation  to  the  hofpital  for  injuries  it  may  have 
fudained,  and  requiring  its  cdablifliment  on  a  bafis,  that  may  pre¬ 
vent  the  encroachments  and  the  machinations  of  future  gover¬ 
nors,  who  may  be  difpofed  to  incur  the  infamy  and  the  guilt  of 
running  counter  to  the  principles  of  judice,  honour,  and  huma¬ 
nity. 

There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  obdacle  to  oppofe  the  reformation 
of  the  affairs  of  the  hofpital  in  the  way  that  would  be  mod  ge¬ 
nerally  agreeable.  Mr  Heriot,  forefeeing,  probably,  that  his  ge- 
nerofity  would  be*  abufed,  ena(ded,  that  the  funds  of  the  hoipi- 
tal,  in  the  event  of  the  mifmanagement  of  the  trudees,  Ihould  be 
abfolutely  lod  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  Ihould  be  veded  in 
the  imiverfity  of  St  Andrew’s,  for  the  fupport  of  poor  frholars*^. 

Nor 

*  *  And  my  farther  will,  mind,  and  fpccial  proviHon  is,  to  the  cod  that 
things  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  carried  and  difpofed  of  In  a  clear,  legal,  and 
boned  manner,  in  all  points  concerning  the  premifes,  according  to  my  tme  in¬ 
tent  and  meaning  ;  that,  in  cafe  the  faid  proved,  bailiffs,  miniders  and  council, 
fhail  fail  in  performance  of  any  fundamental  point  of  this  foundation  ;  then  all 
the  (aid  means  and  lands  fo  appointed  and  limited  for  the  (aid  hofpital  or  this 
foundation,  fhall  be  abfolutely  and  wholly  appropriated,  and  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  fo  many  poor  fcholars  in  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  as 
fhall  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  re£ior  and  profedbrs  of  that  univerfity ; 
To  the  which  reOor  and  profeffors  I  do  hereby  give  and  devife,  as  whole  and  ab- 
folute  power,  right  and  authority,  in  and  by  ail  things  concerning  the  premifes, 
as  is  before  in  this  will  given  or  limited  unto  the  faid  provofl,  bailiffs,  minifters 
and  council  of  the  faid  town,  any  thing  to  the  contrary  notwithltandkig,*'  Hcri- 
ot's  laft  will  and  tedament,  ap.  Maitland,  p.  437* 
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Jlor  IS  It  improbable,  that  this  learned  body  'will  attend  to  their 

jclaims  and  pretenfions.  The  danger,  then,  that  prefles  the  bur- 

gefles  of  this  antient  metropolis,  ought  to  engage  their  immedi- 

'  ate  counfels  and  aftivity :  They  fhould  conlidcr  what  they  owe 

jco  themfelves,  and  look  forward  to  their  pofterity. 

*  • 

ne^  Geographical  HiftoricaU  and  Commercial  Grammar ^  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Guthrie,  Efq*^  illujirated  nvith  a  nenu  and  corre£l  fet  of 
‘  *  Maps y\  engraved  by  Mr  Kitchin  Geographer.  The  AJironontical 
'  part  by  James  Fergufon,-  F.  R.  S,  8vo,  6  Ih.  London,  Knox  ; 

•  Edinburgh,  Drummond,  Creech*  &c. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  which,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years,  the  work  we  are  going  to  fpeak  of  has  undergone ; 
and  it  is  with  lincere  pleafure  we  ohferve,  that  the  public  ap¬ 
probation  fo  generoufly  rewards  an  undertaking,  which  views  . 
jpf  public  utility  alone  feem  originally  to  have  fuggefted. 

:  Theprefent  edition,  though  corredled  with  care,  and  confide- 
rably  enlarged,  is  of  the  fame  price  with  the  foregoing  ones ;  a 
circuinftance  not  immaterial,  in  a  work  fo  generally  ufeful,  that 
perfons,  even  of  the  moft  fcanty  income,  are  perhaps  under  a 
neceffity  to  purchafe  it.  i  - 

When  we  compare  the  plan  of  this  work,  and  the  ability  with 
which  it  is  carried  into  execution,  with  thofe  of  performances 
i)£  a  hinilar  kind,  publilhed  in  our  own,  or  in  foreign  langua¬ 
ges,  its  merit  muft  be -perceived  and  acknowledged.  When  we 
compare  its  price  and  contentyvith  the  general  run  of  books  in 
this  country,  we  are  furprifed  the  publifher  fhould  find  his  ac- 
-  .count  in  it ;  and  this  latter  circuraflance,  more  powerful  than 
a  'thoufand  argunients,  is  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  the 
author’s  views  in  his  preface  are  honourable,  and  his  profef- 
fions  fmcere. 

Speaking  of  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  people  in 
preat  Britain,  ‘  To  their  improvement,  fays  he,  men  of  letters 
have  lately  directed  their  ftudies ;  as  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
'  pie,  no  lefs  than  the  dignified,  the  learned,  or  the  wealthy  few, 
have  an  acknowledged  title  to  be  amufed  and  inftrufted.  Books 
h^ye  been  divefted  of  the  terms  of  the  fchools,  reduced  from  that 
lize,  which  fuited  only  the  purfes  of  the  rich,  and  the  avocations 
of  the  ftudious^  and  adapted  to  perfons  of  more  ordinary  for- 
^  tunes,  whofe  attachment  to  other  purfuits  admitted  of  little  lei- 
f^^■e  for*^ofe  of  knowledge.  Itis  to  books  of  this  kind#  more 

than 
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than  to  the  works  of  our  6acons»  our  Lockes,  and  our  New¬ 
tons^  that  the  generality  of  our  countrymen  owe  that  fuperior 
.improvement  which  diftinguilhcs  them  from  the  lower  ranks  of 
men  in  all  other  countries.  To  promote  and  advance  this  im- 
,  provemcnt,  is  the  principal  defign  of  our  prefent  undertaking. 
No  fuhjed  appears  more  interefting  than  that  we  have  chofen, 
and  none  feems  capable  of  being  handled  in  a  manner  that  may 
render  il^  more  generally  ufeful.*  *  * 

But,  in  juftice  to  this  performance,  we  muft  obferve,  that, 
though  defigned  more  particularly  for  the  people,  the  perufal  of 
it  is  hot  unworthy  of  the  learned  or  of  the  great.  The  prin* 
ciples  of  tafte  and  philofophy,  in  as  far  as  they  are  founded  on 
human  nature,  are  nearly  limilar  in  all  mankind  ;  and,  whate¬ 
ver  is  executed  according  to  thefe  principles,  muft  affect  with  c- 
qual  pleafure  the  prince  and  the  peafant,  the  man  of  fpeculation, 
and  the'  man  of  the  world.  ’ 

*  • 

•  The  author  has  been  fully  fenlible  of  that  intimate  conneo- 
tion  which  fubfifts  between  the  various  and  feemingly  incohe- 
renrobjedts  which  fall  within  his  plan.  He  exhibits,  under  one 
view,  the  antient  and  modem  ftate  of  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  He  points  out  the  multiplied  relations  between  the 
arts,  commerce,  and  manners  of  their  inhabitants ;  and,  fenfible 
that  no  circumftance  which  enters  into  the  general  combination 
of  the  national  charadler,  fhould  be  altogether  omitted,  he 
introduced  into,  his  performance,  feveral  fubjefts,  hitherto  un¬ 
regarded  in  works  of  this  kind.  He  has  deftined  a  particular 
article  for  the  hiftory  and  prefent  ftate  of  learning  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  countries  he  deferibes ;  and  we  entirely  agree  with  him, 
that  this  article  muft  appear  extremely  requifite,  when  we  conft- 
der  the  powerful  influence  of.  learning  upon  the  manners,  go¬ 
vernment,  and  general  charadler  of  nations. 

.  Books  of  geography  have  long  been  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
regions  of  fable  and  romance.  In  their  deferiptions  of  ftill-lifc, 
in  their  accounts  of  men  and  other  animals,  they  abound  with 
wonders,  which,  impofmg  on  human  credulity,  difgrace  the 
human  underftanding.-  The  performance  under  cohfideration, 
rejfeJts  thefe  accounts  and  deferiptions.  It  admits  no  extraordin 
nary  fa6t  without  an" uncommon  degree  of  evidence;  and,  for 
^e  moft  part,  it  refts.its  objedtions  on  the  concurring  teftimo- 
nies  of  the  moft  enlightened  travellers  and  hiflo^ians. 

The  author  has  very  properly  fubftituted,  in  the  place  of  fic¬ 
titious.  aqd  abfurd  narrations, [^many  judicious  refle^ftions,  which 

form 
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form  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  are  not  unworthy  of  being 
fuggefied  to  thofe  of  maturer  years.  ^  ' 

Intlead  of  uninterefting  incidents  and  details,  he  delights  in 
general  dedudlious  and  pi(5lures,  which,  tho*  fometimes  impro¬ 
per  in  particular  hi  (lory,  are  highly  ufeful  and  fatisfadtory  in 
works  of  another  kind ;  and,  we  will  venture  to  pronounce, 
thkt  his  delineations  are,  for  the  moft  part,  (kilful  and  judici¬ 
ous.  We  fnall  give  one  example,  among  many  that  might  be 
cited.  Speaking  of  the  danger  of  the  fpirit'of  conqueft ;  ‘  This 
dodrine,  fays  he,  however  contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  a 
powerful  and  vicflorious  nation,  is  one. of  the  beft  eftabliflied ,  in 
the  fcience  of  politics.  It  is  confirmed  by  examples  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modem.  The  ftates  of  Greece,  In  particular,  deliver¬ 
ed  from  the  terror  of  the  Perfian  invafions,  exhibit  the  fame 
truth  in  a  great  variety  of  lights.  There  was  not  one  .of  the 
moft  confiderable  among  thefe  little  focieties,  but  in  its  turn  im¬ 
bibed  the  frenzy  of  conqueft,  and,  in  its  turn  too,  was  reduced, 
by  this  frenzy,  to  the  utmoft  mlfery  and  diftrefs.  The  modenx 
examples  are  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  almoft  unnecefTary  to 
mention  them.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
had  excited  the  terror  of  all  Europe,  before  it  excited  the  pity 
of  Great  Britain  ?  Had  that  family  never  been  the  objeft  of 
fear,  the  Emprefs  Queen  would  not  have  been'  the  obj'e^  of 
compaflion,  France  affords  an  example  no  lefs  ftriking.  The 
nerves  of  that  kingdom  were  drained  fo  far  beyond  their  ftrength,’ 
by  an  ambitious  monarch,  that  it  is  impoflible  they  fhould  ac¬ 
quire  their  natural  tone  in  the  courfe  of  this  century.  The 
debility  of  their  late  efforts,  proves  the  greathefs  of  the  evil,  and 
the  inefficacy  of  any  remedy  that  is  riot  flow  and  gradual.’ 

From  the  fpecimens  already  given  of  this,  performance, 
the  reader,  we  believed  will  form  no  unfavourable  idea  of  . 
It.  It  has  much  perfpicnity  and  precifion;  which  are  exaAIy 
the  two  qualities  that  could  have  contributed  moft  to  Its  meriu 
We  have  farther  to  obferve,  in  regard  to  the  prefent  edition, 
that  it  is  confiderably  more  compleat  than  any  hitherto  publifli-' 
ed.  Several  errors  of .  former  impreffions  are  correAed;  the 
late  political  changes  in  Europe  are  related,  and  placed  in  iheir 
proper  light ;  and  to  the  ufeful  tables  with  which  this  work  was 
before  fumiflied,*  a  new  one  is  added  with  ^eat  propriety.  This 
new  table  contains,  in  the  order  of  time,  'the: moft  remarkable  e- 
vents  and  difeoveries  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  to  the  year 
1774;  and  the  chronology  of  the  moft  eminent  Greek  and Ronuuii 
'  VoL.  I,  ‘  E  e  '  writers^ 
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writers,  mtk  the  nitnts  of  their  tranflators,  and  the  names  of 
the  writers  of  Great  Britain.  Moft  tabks  of,  this  kind,  we  haJve 
met  with,  are  faulty  in  three  particulars :  u  The  inaccuracy  of 
the  dates*  2.  The  infignificance  of  the  fafts,  3.' The  want  of 
cdntieaion  among  thefe  fa^s.  They  are  generally  replete  with 
particular  incidents  and  occurrences  which  had  no  important 
tfffedls  on  fbeiety  and,  even  when  more  interefting  tfanfa<flions 
are  recorded,  that  900,000  Moors,  for  inftance,  were,  in  a  certain 
year  expelled  from  Spain,  it  is  a  great  chance  whether  we  can 
difeOyer  by  the  fame  table,  how  thefe  Moors  happened  to  come 
thefe.  The  table  now  publifhed,  is  lefs  exceptionable  in  all  thefe 
partkulafTs,  than  aiiy  other  we  have  feen.  It  is  of  a  piece,  in¬ 
deed;  trith  the  reft  of  this  performance,  which  may  be  account¬ 
ed  on^'t^ftkofe  few  books,  defigned  for  the  perufal  of  the  vul¬ 
gar,  2ind  cf  children,  where  an^aprinciples  of  fcience,  crrticifm, 
dr  phikfophy,  have  been  thought  worthy  of  attention. 

><xxxx>o<xx><>»o<:>^^  ^^^c<xxxxx>C:<>c>o<>c><><^^^ 

^  lictter  to  the  Weft -country  Farmers y  concerning  the  Diftifiuliies  and 
MuHig^entef  a  had  Harveft,  8vo,  i  s.  6d.  Paijleyy  Weir. 

-rX^IJIE  public  is  indebted  for  this  valuable  performance  to  the 
Reverend  Mr  Warner  minifter  of  the  gofpel  at  Kilbar- 
chan*  .  It  appears  to  us  full  of  very  ufeful  leflbns  and  inftruc- 
tions,  and  exprefTed  with  great  perfpicuity  arid  eafe.  It  is  a 
great  fatisfa<ftion  to  us,  when  we  have  an  opportunity  to  an¬ 
nounce  publications,  which,  while  they  have  their  foundation  in 
views  of  general  utility,  are  executed  witli  Ikill  and  knowledge. 
No  hulbandman  or  farmer,  though  well  informed  on  the  fub- 
jeft  pf  agriculture,  will  read  this  tradl  without  being  particular¬ 
ly  pleafed,  and  without  receiving  hints  which  may  lead  to  im¬ 
provement. 

F^fetiianeous  Pieces  inProfcy  by  J.  and  A.  L.  Aikin*  I2mo,  London ^ 
^obfiifon. 

This  mifccllany  is  agreeable  and  entertaining.  The  effays 
^  it  prefents,  abound  not  indeed  with  original  ideas,  with 
Sfin^erly  ftrainpf  philofophy,  or  ^th  marks  cf  high  genius. 
JBut  ateey  difplay  ingenuity,  fancy,  and  good  uftc.  In  all  of 
c' them, 
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tlMtih  tbcpc  fe  more  to  commend  than  to  blame.  We  would  re- 
marl:,  as  fuperior  to  the  reft,  the  paper  on  the  province  of  co- 
medy,  and  diat  on  the  heroic  poem  of  Gondibert.  The  volume 
contains,  befides  thefe,  the  hill  of  fcience,  a  vifion;  thoughts  on 
roma^es,  in  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Dr  Johnfon;  Selama, 
an  imitation  of  Odian  ^  Refiedlions '  againft  inconfiftei|cy  in  our 
cxpe<flations ;  The  Canal  and  the  Brook,  a  reverie ;  Obfervad- 
ons  on  mcmaftic  inftitutions ;  Remarks  on  the  pleafure  derived 
from  objedls  of  terror;  with  Sir  Bertrand,  a  fiagraent;  and  an 
inquiry  into  thofe  kinds  of  diftrefs  which  excite  agreeable  fen- 
fations;  with  a  tale. 

The  Duly  of  Holding  Faith',  confdered  and  recommended,  A  Synod  Ser» 
man.  By  James  Lorimer,  D.  D.  Minifter  of  Tarrow,  8vo,  Edm^ 

.  hurgb,  6d. 

I.'Tim.  I.  19.  Holding  Faith, 

This  difcourfe  is  fenfible  and  pertinent.  The  author  docs 
not’ wander  from  his  fubje<ft.  He  lays  down  his  ’method  ‘ 
with  great  propriety,  and  he  keeps  to  it.  He  aims  not  at  oma^ 
ments ;  his  ftyle  is  pure,  plain,  and  perfpicuous.  He  feems  j>er 
fe^tly  well  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  his  profeflion :  One 
great  branch  of  them  he  defcribcs  in  the  following  manner. 

*  Here  I  muft  beg  leave  to  obferve  briefly,  and  as  it  were  ih  fo 
many  words,  that  drawing  our  doftrines,  not  from  the  Shibbo¬ 
leth  of  a  party,  but  from  the  pure  fountains  of  the  feripturcy, 
we  muft  preach  the  faith  in  a  found  and  uncorrupted  manner» 
without  mixing  what  is  human,  and  fometinaes  worfe  than  hu¬ 
man,  with  what  is  divine; — ^preach  it  with  that  decent  and  lin- 
affeded  folcmnity,  in  all  our  expreflions  and  deportment,  which 
is  fuited  to  the  i^terefting  work  in  which  we  are  engaged^— 
preach  It  with  that  modefty  which  is  the  ufual  companion^  mkl 
the  gi^ateft  ornament,  of  real  worth ; — and  preach  it  with  that 
eameftnefs  and  warmth  which  flows  from  an  expcriment£U  ieu£: 
and  feeling  of  the  power:] and  importance  of  divine  things  on  our 
own. hearts,  and  which  puts  us  in  the  fair^ft  way  to  rea^  the 
hearts  of  oth^s,  and  to  transfufe  into  them  that  warm  glow  of 
pious  and  holy  difpofitions  which  we  feel  in  our  own** '  It  19  whh 
real  pleafiire  that  wc  recommend  this  ferraon  to  the  noueii 
pur  readers.  x:- •  .r  - 

HiSTORT. 
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and  his  Majedy  the  King  of  Poland. 
H  I  "  S  X  O  R  y.  Il«  That  the  King  of  Poland  irrevo¬ 

cably  cedes  to  the  King  of  Pruifia,  his 
OIt  thb' RUSSIANS  and  TURKS,  and  fuccclfors,  all  PomcrcHa,  the 


The  advantages  gained  by.the  RulGans 
over  the  Turks,  mentioned  in  our  lafti 
p.  163,  have  been  repeatedly  confirmed. 
Advices  from  many  different  quarters 
mention  the  reduction  of  the  fortreis  of 
Silifiria,  by  ftonn.  The  Turks  defend¬ 
ed  tbemreives  with  remarkable  bravery. 
They  would  not  liflen  to  any  terms  of 
capitulation.  The  Ruflians  were,  of 
courie,  obliged  to  (form  the  fortrefs,  in 
which  they  happily  fucceeded.  In  the 
execution  of  this  bold  enterprize,  many 
of  the  Ruflian  ibldiers  were  killed  with 
Hones  thrown  down  by  a  number  of 
women  who  had  polled  therofclvcs  on  a  ’ 
high  tower 

The  npid  progrefs  of  the  Ruflian 
arms,  has,  it  isfaid,  met  with  fomc  pretty 
ievere  checks.  Information  was  brought 
to  the  court  of  Vienna  on  the  1 3.  of  lad 
month,  that  a  large  body  of  Kufllahs, 
under  the  command  of  general  Glebow, 
had  been  attacked  and'  entirely  defeated 
by  the  Turks  near  Varna.  That  Gene¬ 
ral  had  been  lent  by  Marfhal  Romanzt^t^, 
with  5^000  foot,'  1(^00  horfe,  and  feveral 
pieces  of  cannon,  to  fupport  General 
Ungero  in  his  attack  upon  Varna  :  But 
they  wetc  intercepted  and  difperfed  by  a 
conflderable  body  of  Turkiih  infantry  and 
cavalry.  In  confcquence  of  this  nufear- 
riage,  General  Ungem  was  obliged  to 
raift  the  fiege  of  Varna. 

DUputes  run  high  in  the  court  of 
Peterlburgh,  between  the  two  parties  for 
and  again  d  the  prbfecution  of  the  war 
with  the  Turks.  The  party  againd  it 
are  very  powerful :  Their  arguments  are 
derivea  from  the  expence  of  blood  and 
treaibre^  the  univerfal  poverty  of  the 
people,  the  Jow  Hate  of  the  imperial 
finances,  and  the  advantageous  terms  of 
paetficition  which  may  now  be  obtained 
from  the  fiibiime  Porte.  The  party  for 
war,  however,  have  Hill  greater  influence 
in  court)  and  infift  that  warlike  meai'ures 
(hall  be  profited  with  vigour, 

POLAND. 

-  '  ^  t  t 

SugSTANcg  of  the  TifsATY  between 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
King^ and  Republic  of  Poland, 
concluded  at  Wariaw  Sept  18.  17 >3. 

*  L  That  from  henceforth 

an  inviolaUe  peace  (haU  forever  fubflft 
hctwccfi  bil  IdajcHy  the  King  of  Pruflia, 


town  of  Dantzick,  with  its  didri^s, 
excepted  ;  the  didri^ls  of  great '  Poland 
on  this  fide  of  the  Netze,  along  that  liver 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  New  Marche, 
as  far  as  the  Vidula,  near  to  Vordonn  and 
Solitz,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  Netze 
(hall  be  a«boundary  to  his  rruflianmaiedy*s 
eitates,  which  river  (hall  belong  exclufive- 
ly  to  him ;  and  his  Prufltan  majedy, 
waving  his  claims  to  many  other  di- 
Hri^s  of  Poland  adjacent  to  Silefia  and 
Prullia,  and  likewiie  giving  up  all  claims 
upon  the  town  of  Dantzick,  and  the  di- 
Hri£ls  thereunto  belonging,  is  fatisfied' 
that  the  king  and  republic  of  Poland 
Ihouid  cede  to  him  as  an  equivalent,  the 
reft  of  the  territory  called  Polilh  Pruflia ;  * 
that  is  to  fay,  the  palatinate  of  Marien- 
bourg,  the  town  of  Elbing,  with  tite 
biihoprick  of  Varmil,  and  the  palatinate 
of  Culm,'  the  town  of  Thorn  only 
excepted,  which,  with  all  its  fupe- 
liorities,  diall  be  prelcrved  to  Poland. 
His  majelty  the  king  of  Poland  ceding 
to  his  majedy  the  king  of  Pruflia,  ail 
thofe  teritorries  before  mentioned,  toge¬ 
ther  with  all  the  proprieties,  (bvereign- 
ties,  and  independencies,  and  all  the 
towns,  fortrefles,  and  villages,  the  vaflals, 
fubjt£ts,  and  inhabitants,  all  of  whom 
his  Polilh  majedy  now  abfolves  from  ail 
homage,  and  the  oaths  of  fidelity  they 
had  taken  to  his  majedy  and  the  crown 
of  Poland,  with  all  tiuir  rights,  civil,  po¬ 
litical,  and  fpirltuaU 

111.  His  majedy  the  King  of  Poland, 
and  the  edates  of  Poland  and  Lithuania, 
equally  renounce  every  pretenfion  they 
could  have  advanced  to  any  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  hitherto  podeded  by  the  (creue 
houie  of  Pruflia  and  Brandenburgh. 
Widiout  intending  to  derogate  from  this 
general  renunciation,  th^y  hereby  re¬ 
nounce  the  reVerfion  of  the  kingdom  and 
fief  of  pruflia,  w  hich  was  dipulated  in 
favour  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  in  the 
fixth  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Vclau,  the  ipth  of  September  1657;  and 
in  caffe  the  male  defeendents  of  the  deH- 
or  Firedcrick'  William -  of  Brandenburgh 
(hould  fail,  it  is. agreed  that  the  King  of 
Pruflia '  (hall  freelv  poflefs  the  kingdom 
of  Pruflia  with  all  its  (bvereignties  and 
'  dependencies,  {6  that  the  crowiru  of  Po¬ 
land  neither  can  nor  ever  (hall  lay  claim 
to  the  reverfion  or  feudal  obligation,  nor 
fet  up  any  other  title,  pretext,  or  claim.' 
And,  to  dcHroy  the  pofllbility  of  future 
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difputes  ai  ifing  from  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Velao  the  two  high  contracting 
parties  abolllh,  by  the  prefent  treaty,  the 
articles^,  7,  8,  9,  10,  it,  la,  13,  14, 
15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  XI,  of  the 
above-mencioned  treaty  of  Velau,  con-  * 
eluded  in  the  year  itfsy,  retaining,  never- 
thelefs,  the  force  and  virtue  of  thofc  ‘ 
other  articles  of  the  laid  treaty,  which 
are  not  hereby  exprefsly  abrogated. 

IV.  The  king  and  eliates  of  Poland 
and  Lithunia  equally  renounce  all  feu¬ 
dal  right  of  reverfion  to  the  diftriCts  of 
Laiienbourg  and  Butow. 

And,  to  obviate  any  difputes  on  this 
account,  both  the  high  contracting  par¬ 
ties  abolilh  the  convention  treaty  of 
Bydgoft,  concluded  the  6th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1657  ;  the  (tipulation  excepted, 
which  lecures  to  the  houfe  -of  Branden- 
burgh  the  policBion  of  the  didriCls  of 
Lauenboiirg  and  Butow. 

V.  The  king  and  eltates  of  Pdland 
and  Lithunia  dehll  from  laying  any 
claim  to  the  right  of  re-purchafing  the 
territory  of  Draheim,  founded  on  the 
treaty  of  Bydgoft,  6th  November  1657. 

■  Vi.  In  conlideration  of  theie  arrange¬ 
ments,  his  Prudian  majelty  renounces,  in 
behalf  of  himfelf,  his  heirs  and  fuccefibrs, 
all  pretenfion  which  he  or  they  might 
have  had,  or  now  have,  to  the  fovereign- 
ty  of  Roland,  and  the  grand  dutchy  of 
Lithuania.  His  PrulTian  majefty  allb. 
undertakes  to  guarantee  thofe  provinces 
which  Hiall  remain  to  the  republic  of 
Poland  after  the  conclufion  of  the  pre- 
fciit  treaty,  except  in  any  wars  that  may 
arlfe  between  the  republic  of  Poland  and 
the  Ottoman  Poite. 

In  like  manner,  the  king  of  Poland 
lhall  guarantee  to  the  king  of  Prudia,  all 
thol4  provinces  his  PrulTian  majelly  (hall 
poUHs  at  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty. 

VII.  During  the  late  troubles  with 
which  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  ha- 
ralled,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  between  the  empire  of  RulTia  and 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  a  manifello  was 
publilhed,  in  which  the  infraction  of  the 
treaty  of  Carlo witz  was  imputed  to  the 
republic  of  Poland,  from  whence  arofe 
fufpicions  and  tUltrudf ,  as  well  relpeCting 
the  efficacy  of  this  peace,  as  the  ultimate 
views  of  the  Porte.  With  regard  to  the 
republic  of  Poland,  his  majelty  of  Prullia 
promiles  and  engages  to  aCt  in  concert 
with  the  two  imperial  courts,  to  defeat 
any  boftile  views  the  Porte  may  have 
conceived  againft  the  republic,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the.aforefaid  imputation,  and  to 
obtain,  by  mediaticn  of  his  goo4  officcsi 


chat  the  Ottoman  Porte  (ball  conform  to  * 
the  terms  of  the  pacific  treaty  of  Cai^ 
lowitz  now  fubfiftiug  In  full  force*  > 

'Vltl.  The  Roman  Catholka  ffiall  en¬ 
joy  in  the  ceded  provinces,  by  this  pre-  * 
fent  treaty,  all  their  polIclTions  as  vvell  • 
civil  as  religious;  that  is  to  (ay,  they  (hail 
enjoy  the  lame  free  exerciie  of  worlbip  * 
and  difcipline,  with  all  and  each  of  their 
churches  and  ecclcliattical  elfates  that 
they  polTclTtxl  at  the  moment  they  became 
the  fubje€ts  of  his  Pruffian  luajefty  in  the 
month  of  Septembtf  ijf*. 

IX,  His  PrulTian  MajcAy  being  dc-  • 
firous  to  rc-ellubliih  peace  and  good  order 
throughout  Poland,  hereby  engages  to 
guarantee  all  I'uch  regulations  as  may  be  t 
tlTablilhed  by  the  mioillers  of  the  three 
contra£Hng  powers  in  the  diet  now  ai-  • 
fembled  at  Warfaw,  under  the  fandtioa 
of  the  confederacy,  as  well  rerpe^ing  the 
form  of  the  free  republican  and  indepen¬ 
dent  government,  as  refpe^Hog  the  peace 
and  condition  of  the  fubje^ts  profclOng 
the  Greek  oriental  religion  not  united, 
and  the  dilTidencs  of  the  two  evangelic 
communities. 

X.  ‘  Every  thing  arranged  and  (lipala- 
ted  in  thefe  treaties  and  ieparate  conven¬ 
tions  taking  place  hereafter,  as  well  re- 
fpe^ing  the  commerce  of  die  two  nations, 
and  all  that  bears  relation  thereto,  lhall 
have  the  fame  force  and  virtue  as  if  in-‘ 
ferted  word  for  word  in  this  treaty. 

'  XL  It  being  impolTible  fur  this  treaty 
to  comprehend  every  thing  pertaining  to: 
the  profperity  and  advantage  of  both  c- 
llatcs,  another  feparate  a£t  lhall  be  dravfa 
up,  iq  which  lhall  be  iul'ertcd  whatever  tCi 
may  be  found  proper  to  ftipulace  and 
grant  in  behalf  of  either  party. 

Xil.  All  that  can  now  be  adjufted  le- 
fpe^ting  the  town  of  Dantzick,  diy  the 
commilFaries  of  the  two  allied  courts  of 
PrulTia  and  RulTIa  on  the  one  part,  and 
by  the  deputies  of  the  fenate  of  the  laid 
town  on  the  other,  lhall  have  the  iiunc 
force  and  Virtue  as  if  inferted  word  for' 
word  in  the  prefent  treaty.  If  the  two- 
high  courts  above  mentioned  (hall  think, 
fit  to  make  any  regulations  refpefting  the 
town  of  Thorn,  they  aUb  lhall  be  of  e- 
quil  force  and  virtue  as  if  they  bad  been 
inferted  in  the  prefent  treaty. 

XIII.  The  two  contracting  partiei  de¬ 
clare,  that,  in  cafe  the  refpeCtive  commif- 
faries,  (who  arc  to  be  nominated  imme¬ 
diately),  difagree  about  tlie  explicacioa. 
of  the  fecond  article  contained  in  this 
treaty,  they  lhall  report  the  matter,  and 
it  lhall  be  fubmitted  to  the  mediation  U 
the  two  Other  contracting  courts;  and,  U 


f 


^  g. 


H  I  S  T  O  R  Y. 


of  fke  com- 

miAfM&ftppoiAK^  to  i^arkoYK  thi;  boun¬ 
daries  OiaU  (lop* 

XIV.  The  troops  pf  his  Pniflian  Ma- 
jeily  arci  tp  evacnaU  PoUod  fifteen,  days 
aftes  tho  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

XT.  The  prefent  treaty  (hall  be  ratibed 
by  his  Pmflian  Majefty  on  the  one  part, 
and  by  the  Kins  and  republic  of  Poland, 
in  diet  aflenib&l,  on  the  other,  in  the 
fpace  of  fix  weeks,  reckooinig  from  the 
day  on  which  this  treaty  is  figned,  or 
fooner,  if  poffiblc.  The  two  contra£Ung 
parties  tikewife  will  not  fail  to  procure 
the  guarantee  of  their  Majefties  the  £m- 
))c^s*queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
and  ^eEmprefs  of  RufTia.  In  tcflimony 
of  which,  we  the  plenipotentiaries  and 
cemmifiaries  efpecially  deputed  and  au- 
tkori&d  for  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
haoe  affixed  to  theft  preftnts  our  fi^ls  and 
fignatures. 

(Signed)  Oedeon  Benoit, 
In  behalf  of  his  Pnillian  Majcfty, 

'  And  • 

The  Deputies  of  the  Senate,  in 
behalf  of  the  King  and  republic 
of  Poland. 

ENGLAND. 

On  Thnrfday  the  13th  of  Jamury,  his 
Majefty  went  to  the  Kouft  of  Peers,  and, 
having  fent  for  the  Commons,  opened 
this  ftflion  of  parliament  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  fpcech . 

My  Lords  and  Gcntlment 

THE  unnTual  length  of  the  laft  ftlHon ' 
of  parliament  made  me  defirons  of  dving 
you-  as  long  a  rccefs  as  the  public  fervice 
would  admit.  1  have,  therefore,  b^en  glad 
to-find  myiclf  under  no  neceflity  of  calling 
joa  ft#m  your  refpcfUve  counties  at  an 
iarliev  feafbq  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you 
are  now  met  together  in  the  heft  difpofi- 
gon  for  applying  yourfelves  to  the  dif- 
paseb  of  tb«  publK  bufinefs. 

-  Too  wil4  I  am  perfua^ed,  agree  with 
mo  In  regteting,  that  the  peace  fo  long 
iOspcAed,  and  fi>  very  dcfirabte,  Ls  ndt' 
M  e^edM  between  and  ; 

but  it  is  with  veal  fatisfaOion  I  can  repeat, 
ibu 'other  foreign  powers  continue  (lili 
have  the  fame  pacific  dMpofitlh'^s  ^ith 
myftlf.  I  can  have  uq  ether  wt(h  tlian  to 
ice  the  general  tranquillity:  *  For 

rbe  cftaUilbmeDt  and  fuhftquent  preftr- 
aaiien  of  which,  no  endeavours  of  mine, 
fonfiftent  with  die  honvur  of  my  crown, 
and  the  intcreft  of  my  fnall  ever 

ba  waaiiofc. 

Itsthif  fiatt  of  fottign  stdairs,  you  will 


have  ftill  Icifiire  to  attend  to.  the  imprave- 
.  ment  of  our  internal  and  domeftic  fitua- 
tion  ;  and  to  the  proftcution  of  meafiires 
more  iinmediately  refpeOing  the  preftr- 
vai^n  and  advancement  of' the  revenue 
and  comroeroe  of  the  kingdom.  Among 
the  obje^  which,  in  this  view,  will  come 
under  your  confidieration,  none  can  better 
delerve  your  attention  than  the  (late  of 
the  gold  coin,  which  I  mqft  recommend 
tOi  you  in  a  more  pai  ticulv  manner,  as 
well  on  account  of  its  very  high  impor¬ 
tance,  as  of  the  peculiar  advantages  which 
the  prefent  time  afibrds,  for  executing 
with  fucceft  fuch  meafures  as  you  may 
fiod  it  expedient  to  adopt,  with  refpeft  to 
this  great  national  concern. 

The  degree  of  diminution  which  that 
coin  had  a^nially  fuffered,  and  the  very 
rapid  progrefs  which  the  mifehief  was 
daily  making,  were  truly  alarming.  It  is 
with  much  fatisfaflion  that  1  have  feen 
rids  evil,  in  a  great  meafure,  checked,  by 
the  regubtioDs  made  in  the  la(l  ftfiion  of 
parliament.  1  truft,  however,  that  you 
will  not  (lop  here,  nor  think  that  you 
have  di(charged  your  duty,  either  to  your 
country  or  your  fellow-fubje£ts,  without 
ufing  your  bed  endeavours  for  putting  the 
gold  coin  upon  fiich  a  footing  as,  as  may 
not  only  remove  the  prefent  gric\’ancc, 
but  render  the  credit  and  commerce  of  the 
kingdom  fufficicntly  fccure  from  being  a- 
gain  expofed  to  the  like  danger. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Hou/e  of  Commons^ 

I  have  ordered  the  proper  eflimates  for 
the  current  year  to  be  laid  before  you  ; 
and  rely  on  your  readinefs  to  grant  me 
fuch  fupplies  as  (hall  be  found  requifite  in 
'the  prefent  (ituation  of  adairs. 

My  Lords  and  Gentle  me 
Tlie  experience  I  have  had  of  your  pad 
coudufl,  leaves  me  no  room  to  doul^,  ci¬ 
ther  of  your  zeal  or  prudence,  in'yowhicn- 
deavours  to  promote  the  welfare  of  your 
country.  You  will  not  fuller  any  pailfof 
the  public  fervice  toefcape  your  attention; 
but,  various  and  exteni'n’^  as  theft  are, 
ypu  will  be  careful  to  fcle^,  for  your  im- 
rooliate  deliberation,  fuch  of  them  as  (hall 
appear  to  be  nio(l  important :  And  you 
can  propofe  no  meafures,  that  will  ftr\^e 
either  to  ftcure  or  advaucq  the  happinefs 
and  pro(pcricy  of  my  people,  in  which 
you  may  not  always  depend  on  my  mo(l 
hearty  concurrence. 

The  humble  Addrefs  of  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in 
P^irlhun^iU  ^fiembled, 

Moft  Ctacms  Sovereign, 

W£,  yonr  Maje(ly*s  mod  dutiful  and 
loyal  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
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Temporal  In  parllameotaflcmbled,  return 
your  Majedy  our  humble  thanks  for  your 
moft  gracious  fpeech  from  the  throne. 

We  are  truly  ienfibhe  of  your  Majefty's 
goodnefs,  in  having  granted  us  as  long  a 
reccfs  from  bulinefs  as  the  public  fcrvioc 
will  admit. 

We  cannot  but  exprefs  our  concern, 
that  the  peace,  lb  long  exposed,  and  lb 
very  defirablc,  is  not  yet  concluded  be* 
tween  2.itjfia  and  the  Porte.  It  gives  us, 
however,  great  fatisfaclion  to  hear  of  the 
continuance  of  the'paciir'difporitions  of 
other  foreign  powers;  and  we  humbly  beg 
^eave  to  return  your  Majedy  our  lincerclt 
thanks  for  your  Majefty's  mod  gracious 
declaration,  that  no  endeavours  fhall  be 
wanting  on  your  part,  conhdent  with  the 
honour  of  your'erown,  and  the  uitereds 
of  your  people,  towards  the  edablilhmenc 
and  fiibrcquent  prelervation  of  the  public 
tranqliitlity. 

Your  Majcdy'  may  be  alTured,  that  we 
entertain  the  judclt  ferife  of  your  Majc- 
dy*s  paternal  caie,  in  reconrirnending  to 
your  parliament  to  make  ufe  of  this  lea* 
ion  of  tranquillity  for  improving  the 
commerce  and  revepue  of  the  kingdom, 
and  in  pointing  out  Co  us,  particularly, 
the  necedity  and  great  national  advantage 
of  putting  the  gold  coin  bn  fuch  a  footing, 
ai  may  complcatly  remove  the  prelcnt 
grievance,  and  lecurc  the  credit  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  kingdom  from  being  again 
expofed  to  the  like  danger:  The  wildom 
and  gt^dnefs  of  your  Majedy,  on  this 
occafioo,  appears  in  fo  confpicuous  a 
light,  as  cannot  fail  to  fill  our  minds  with 
the  deeped  gratitude,  and  rai(e  in  us  the 
dronged  dellre  of  employing  our  utmoll 
ellorts  for  fuch  falutary  purpofes.^ 

Animated  with  every  fentiment  of  duty 
to  your  Majedy,  and  zeal  for  Che  public 
\yelfare,  wc  will  tak^Under  our  mod  fe* 
Agu^onfideration,  the  important  objects 
'Mk)ich  your  Majed^  has  diicd;^^r 
nUention. 

His  Majest  Y*s^nfwcr, 

'  My  Lords, 

I  THANK  you  for  this  loyal  addrefs. 
Nothing  can  give  me  greater  fatisfa^ion 
than  thefe  afl'urances  of  your  duty  and  af¬ 
fection. 

You  may  always  depend  upon  my 
hearty  coiMurrence  in  every'  meafure  that 
contributes  Co  the  improvement  of  com- 
.  merce,  and  the  true  intered  and  profpe- 
rity  of  my  people, 

Aftdr  prefcnting  their  f  addrefs,  the 
houfe  of  lords  adjourned  rill  Monday  the 
t7th,  ' 


The.houle  of  commons  hare  ordeitd« 
that  no  petitions  for  private  bills  be  ttr 
ceived  after  the  xdth  of  February* 


SCOTLAND. 

A'  road  proper  tor  carriages  is  foo^ 
expefted  to  be  rnade  between  Leith  and 
Edinburgh.  It  is  to  be  continued  from 
the  end  of  the  New  Brulgc,  by  the  fide  of 
CleUnd's  Yards,  and  the  Walk  of  Leith. 
7'hc  expence  of  making  this  road  is  a 
matter  not  yet  iettled.  On  the  dth  cur¬ 
rent,  a  number  of  gentlemen  met  with  a 
view  to  confider  whether  dr  not  the  ma- 
glltratcs  of  Edinburgh  were  obliged,  by 
act  of  parliament,  to  make  the  road. 
They  appointed  a  committee,  confiding 
of  Sir  AdoiphiisOughton,  General  Horn- 
Elphindon,  and  ieveral  ocher  gendemeny 
to  correfpond  with  the  magidrates  upon 
this  fubjeft. 

Mr  Gordon,  his  Majedy’s,  miniHer  at 
Rrudels,  lias  lately  fent  an  account,  that 
the  dillraper  among  the  horned  cattle 
had  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Hai- 
nauic.  In  conlcqdence  of  which,  dri^ 
orders  have  been  fent  to  the  different  ports 
of  this  kingdom,  to  prevent  the  landing 
of  hides,  &c. 

VYe  are  informed,  that  cite  appeal  in 
the  caule,  the  Governors  of  Heriot*^ 
Hofpital  againd  Mr  Walter  Fergufon, 
is  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of 
Peers  on  the  14th  of  February. 

On  the  a 5th  inltauc,  the  jury  on  the 
trial  of  Margaret  and  Agnes  Adam,  foe 
the  murder  of  Janet  M*  Intyre  in  Glafgowy 
on  the  a  9th  of  Oftober  lad,  returned  their 
verdict,  all  in  one  voice,  finding  both  the 
panneis  guilty ;  whereupon  they  were 
ientenced  Co  lie  hanged  in  the^  Oral's- 
market  on  Wednefiiay  the  ad  of  March 
next,  and  their  bodies  delivered  to  Dr 
Alexander  Monro  for  didl^tion. 

On  Thurfjay  the’x7Ch,  James  Ralllie^ 
who  had  been  condemned  for  murder,  but 
w'ho  had  received  a  pardon  from  his  Ma- 
jedy;  being  apprehended  beyond  the  term 
fixed  for  his  banilhmeut,  was  fenUnced 
by  the  Court  of  Judiciary  to  be  hanged 
on  the  30th  of  March  next* 
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w 

Dec.—— At  Dublin,  -the  right  Uoo, 
Lord  Sidney,  to  the  Hon.  Alifs  St. 
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l.awrence,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
,Howt^. 

'*  Jan.  6.  At  Rofedoe,  in  Rofs-lhire, 
William  G^lqiihoun  of*  Garfcaddeny 
E(q;  to  Mifs  Helen  Colquhoun,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Lufs, 
Bart. 

8.  At  London,  Mr  Fane,  nephew  to 
the  Earl  of  Wcftmorcland,  to  the  Hon. 
Mtfs  Parker,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
'Macclesfield. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec.  ig.  At  Florence,  the  Grand 
X)otcher$  of  Tufeany,  of  a  Prince. 

xb.’  .At  l.ondon,  the  lady  of  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  Bart,  of  a  fon. 

Jan.  a  a.  At  I.ondon,  the  Lady  of 
the  Earl  of  Galloway,  of  a  Ton 
.  6.  At  ‘London,  the  Countefs  of 

‘Abingdon,  of  a  daughter. 

.  13  E  A  T  H  S* 

Dec.  14.  At  his  feat  •  in  Hertford- 
(hire,  Lord  Vifeount  GrimBon. 

xj.  At  '  Arbroath,  Mr  Alexander 
Keith  merchant  in  that  place. 

30.  At  Cadle-Mcnzics,  .  the  right 
Hon.  Lady  Mary  Menzies. 

gi.*  At  Hopeton-honfe,,  Mifs  Jemi¬ 
ma  Hope,'  third  daughter  of  Lord  Hope. 

Jan.  s'.  At  Edinburgh,  Mifs  Eli- 
zalwth  Grzme,  daughter  of  David 
Grxme,  £fq;  Advocate. 

'  to.  Ac  Edinburgh,  James  Dundas, 
Efq;  Advocate. 

If.  At  Wcllwood,  Thoma.s  Ha¬ 
milton  of  Overtown,  Efq; 

IX.  .  Ac  Montrolc,  James  Donaldfon, 
Efq; 

14.  At  Muirhoufc,  John  Watfbn  of 
Muirhoufe,  Efq  ; 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Andrew 
Dougtafs  druggill.  . 

If),.  'At  Earllhall,  Mrs  Helen  Bruce, 
fpoufc  'to*  Walfcr  Wemyfs,  Efq ;  of 
Lathokcr, 

i8.  At  Edinburgh,  Duncan  Camp- 
l>ell  one  of  the  captains  of  the  city- 
guard. 

a 3.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Garthfliorc 
of  Alderdon,  Eiq;  writer  to  the  fignet. 

NOTES  to  our  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  fcquci  of  ‘  Omar*  has  been  nc- 
ceflarily  delayed. 

An  account  of,  the  iflapd  of  Icolam- 
kill  taken  iti  April  ‘17 7r  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  ;  but  it  is  of  fo  great  a  length  as 
to  render  our  iniertion  of  it  improper. 
It  will  appear  with  much  more  propriety 
iu  the  form  of  a  a  Ih,  pamphlet. 


The  eBay  on  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
the  arts'-  and  iciences  is  neither  forgot, 
nor  miflaid.  It  will  be  an  ornament  to  a 
^future  publication, 

*  Seftion  3,  of  Anecdotes  of  Scottilh 
Literature  in  our  next. 

The  chara^^er  of  Hannibal,  placed  in 
a  new  light,  has  been  fent  by  an  ingenious 
correfpondent ;  and  will  be  attended  to. 

A  head  of  the  late  Dr  Gregoiy  will 
appear  in  our  next ;  with  memoirs  and 
Anecdotes. 

At  the  fame  tinr»c  will  be  prcfcntcfl  a 
fhort  account  oRthc  late  Dr  Huggan. 

We  fhall  be  indebted  to  any  corre¬ 
fpondent,  .who  will  communicate  to  u$ 
information^,  not  publilhed,  concerning 
Scots  wits,  Statelmen,  Divines,  and  di- 
Binguilhed  pcrionages,  fince  the  Union. 

I’he  very  curious  ‘  Narrative  concern¬ 
ing  the  poBcBIon  of  the  Nuns  of  Lon- 
dun*  came  too  late  for  infertion  in  the 
prefent  number. 

The  original  piece  of  mufic,  with  the 
original  (bng  in  the  manner  of  ShenBone, 
fo  obligingly  communicated,  will  appear 
the  firtt  day  of  March, 

A  correfpondent  obferves,  that,  when 
ia  want  of  new  publications,  we  may  re¬ 
view  a  work  entitled  *  Letters  on  Mr 
Hume*s  hiBory.*  Wc  are  obliged  to 
him  for  his  attention,  and  will  think  of 
his  hint. 

The  poem  on  Dr  Hawkefworth  in  our 
next. 

Epigrams,  odes,  and  a  variety  of  pieces 
of  different  kinds,  are  under  conlideration. 

The  new  year  has  encrcafed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  our  cor refpon dents ;  and  has  given 
us  additional  fpirits  to  carry  on  ourun-^ 
dertaking,  in  a  manner,  that  may  not  be/ 
unworthy  of  the  extcnfive  encouragement 
it  has  met  with. 

A  (ketch  for  an  intereBing  political 
print  has  been  (ent ;  and,  wiien  the 
▼enter  communicates  an  illuBraiici|||||l 
tl|||||||fe||^nages  reprcfeiited,  it 
prcpIWd  for  the  public.  ^ 

Section  I.  of  the  antiquities  of  Stirling- 
(hire  in  our  next.  Wc  are  fqrry,  tins 
communication  has  bden  fo  long  delayed. 
Section  f  I.  is  come  to  hand. 

The  American  publications  are  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  will  be  reviewed  in  a  future 
number.  '  '  * 

a  few  days,  a  BOX  will  be  fufpend- 
ddatthe  bottom  of  the  Anchor-dofc,  near 
the  printer's  door,  into  which  any  paBen- 
ger  may  throw  papers  and  effays,  with¬ 
out  being  /expoied  to  obiervation  or 
notice. 
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